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INTRODUCTION 


I.  Other  Visions  Beyond  the  Grave. 

II.  This  Poem  of  the  Individual  Soul. 

III.  Internal  Religion  through  External. 

IV.  Personality  of  the  Poet  in  forms  of  the  Poem. 

I. 

There  are  several  writings  of  men  which  pass,  for  their  sub- 
ject, beyond  the  life  of  man  on  earth.  There  is  the  inspired 
book  of  the  Revelation  itself.  It  is  the  praise  of  God,  and  the 
judgment  of  men.  In  Milton’s  poem  of  heaven  and  hell,  man 
is  not  seen  beyond  this  world.  In  Dante’s  he  is  everywhere, 
throughout  Inferno,  Purgatorio,  Paradiso,  in  relation  to  all 
his  life  and  works  here  below.  In  Newman’s  there  is  nothing 
of  the  world  but  as  it  has  been  used  for  the  saving  of  the  soul 
of  the  individual,  who  is  present  in  every  line — the  soul  before 
its  Creator  and  its  Judge.  The  end  of  the  second  Faust  may 
be  out  of  count  here,  as  a sort  of  symbol  merely. 

The  Apocalypse  seemed  to  Milton  the  “ majestic  image 
of  a high  and  stately  tragedy  ” — a series  of  vision  pictures — 
“ shutting  up  and  intermingling  her  solemn  scenes  and  acts 
with  a seven-fold  chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  harping  sym- 
phonies.” Its  words  bear  our  minds,  to  where,  thinking  of 
all  such  things,  we  would  be  : — 

“ I was  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord’s  day,  and  heard  behind 
me  a great  voice  as  of  a trumpet.  . . . And  I saw  . . . 

one  like  to  the  Son  of  Man,  clothed  with  a garment  down  to 
the  feet,  and  girt  about  the  paps  with  a golden  girdle.  And 
his  head  and  his  hairs  were  white,  as  white  as  wool,  and  as 
snow  ; and  his  eyes  were  as  a flame  of  fire.  And  his  feet  unto 
fine  brass,  as  in  a burning  furnace.  And  his  voice  as  the  sound 
of  many  waters.  . . . And  his  face  was  as  the  sun  shining 
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in  his  power.  And  when  I had  seen  him,  I fell  at  his  feet  as 
dead.  And  he  laid  his  right  hand  upon  me,  saying  : Fear  not, 
I am  the  First  and  the  Last.”  (i).  “ And  I beheld,  and  lo  a 
Lamb  stood  upon  Mount  Sion,  and  with  him  an  hundred  forty- 
four  thousand,  having  his  name,  and  the  name  of  his  Father, 
written  on  their  foreheads.  And  I heard  a voice  from  heaven, 
as  the  sound  of  many  waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  great  thunder  ; 
and  the  voice  which  I heard  was  as  the  voice  of  harpers,  harp- 
ing on  their  harps.  And  they  sang  as  it  were  a new  canticle 
before  the  throne.”  (xiv).  “ And  I heard  a voice  from 
heaven,  saying  to  me  : Write  : Blessed  are  the  dead,  who  die 
in  the  Lord.  From  henceforth  now,  saith  the  Spirit,  that 
they  may  rest  from  their  labours  ; for  their  works  follow  them.” 
(xiv).  “ After  these  things  I heard  as  it  were  the  voice  of 
much  people  in  heaven  saying : Alleluia ; Salvation,  and 
glory,  and  power  is  to  our  God.  For  true  and  just  are  his 
judgments.”  (xix). 

It  is  the  glory  of  God,  it  is  the  Infinite,  the  Eternal,  it 
is  the  fear  in  man,  and  it  is  his  peace — in  la  Sua  voluntade. 
And  man  is  there  ; the  inspired  dreamer  is  adoring  ; the 
heavens  are  opened  ; and  he  has  a vision  of  his  race  redeemed, 
yet  judged.  So  far,  man  is  present  in  the  Revelation  of  the 
new  Heaven  ; more  than  he  can  be  in  the  Heaven  of  Milton, 
where,  after  that  the  trinal  unity,  in  the  high  council  board, 
had  planned  redemption,  angels  alone  could  praise  : 

“ No  sooner  had  the  Almighty  ceased,  but  all 
The  multitude  of  Angels  with  a shout 
Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  sweet 
As  from  blest  voices,  uttering  joy,  Heaven  rung 
With  jubilee,  and  loud  hosannas  filled 
The  eternal  regions.”* 

* But,  if  Milton  is,  (as  some  describe  his  praise),  ‘ pagan,’  is  the  Te  Deum 
pagan,  in  its  praise — Tibi  omnes  angeli,  Tibi  coeli,  et  universae  potestates, 
Tibi  cherubim,  et  seraphim,  incessabili  voce  proclamant,  Sanctus,  sanctus 
sanctus,  Dominus  Deus  Sabaoth  ? 
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A new  Heaven  there  shall  be — 6 felix  culpa  Adae — and,  in 
terms  of  Earth,  the  author  of  the  lost  Paradise  sees  how 

“ The  world  shall  bum,  and  from  her  ashes  spring 
New  Heaven  and  Earth,  wherein  the  just  shall  dwell. 

And,  after  all  their  tribulations  long, 

See  golden  days,  fruitful  of  golden  deeds, 

With  joy  and  peace  triumphing,  and  fair  truth.” 

So  far  man  is  to  be  there  also.  But  not  for  his  individual 
judgment. 

Milton  would  praise  Thee,  Deus  qui  humanae  substantiae 
dignitatem  mirabiliter  condidisti,  et  mirabilius  reformasti, 
and  would  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men.  He  sees  “ blest 
Mary,  second  Eve,”  (J)  but  his  heaven  cannot  yet  rejoice  in 
the 

“ faccia  ch’a  Cristo 
piu  si  somiglia,  che  la  sua  chiarezza 
sola  si  puo  disporre  a veder  Cristo  ” ; 

than  which  nothing  else 

" mi  mostro  di  Dio  tanto  sembiante. 

E quell’amor  che  primo  11  discese, 
cantando  : Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena, 
dinanzi  a lei  le  sue  ali  distese. 

Rispose  alia  divina  cantilena 
da  tutte  parti  la  beata  corte, 
si  ch’ogni  vista  sen  fe’piu  serena.” 


(Look  now  upon  the  face  which  is  most  likened  unto 
Christ  ; for  its  brightness,  and  no  other,  hath  power  to  fit 
thee  to  see  Christ ; . . than  which  nothing  else  I had  seen 

before,  showed  me  so  great  semblance  of  God.  And  that  love 

( J)  “ On  whom  the  angel  4 Hail  ’ 

Bestow’d,  the  holy  salutation  us’d 

Long  after  to  blest  Mary,  second  Eve.”  ( Paradise  Lost,  v.  385). 
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which  first  descended  to  her,  singing  : Hail  Mary,  full  of  grace, 
now  spread  his  wings  before  her.  The  divine  singing  was 
answered  from  every  side  of  the  assembly  of  the  saints  ; so 
that  every  face,  hearing  the  same,  looked  more  happy  and  more 
calm) . 

In  the  heaven  before  Paradise  Regained,  the  face  of  the 
Almighty  cannot  be  seen  in  that  most  lovely  of  His  works, 
in  what  Milton  himself  so  names,  in  human  face  divine.  In 
Dante,  as  has  been  noted,  man  is  everywhere,  men,  mankind  ; 
Mary  and  the  saints,  the  suffering  and  the  lost.  The  dreamer 
here,  and  his  guide,  are  shown  the  handiwork  of  the  Lord,  His 
justice,  His  mercy  ; and  God  is  felt  as  Grace  Abounding  most 
in  Mary,  first  fruit  of  His  redeeming — qui,  ex  morte  ejusdem 
Filii  tui  praevisa,  earn  ab  omni  labe  praeservasti — and  as  the 
eternal  light,  source  of  all  light,  l’eterno  lume, 

“ nel  qual  non  si  de’  creder  che  s’invii 
per  creatura  d’occhio  tanto  chiaro 
— gli  occhi  da  Dio  diletti  e venerati.” 

(The  eternal  light,  into  which  we  may  not  think  that  any  other 
creature’s  eye  finds  its  way  so  clear — as  doth  the  eye  of  Mary, 
beloved  and  revered  of  God.) 

And  yet  in  Dante’s  Paradiso  all  is  in  God.  They  neither 
marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage.  Time  is  no  more  ; nor  the 
things  of  time  ; all  things,  there,  must  be  seen  and  loved  in 
God,  in  whom  all  things  have  their  being. 

Another  modem  poet  tries  to  bring  the  natural  into 
heaven,  very  naturally,  mayhap,  for  that  he  doubts  the  heaven 
of  the  supernatural,  and  knows  in  his  heart  the  heaven  of  the 
natural  never  will  be  ; as  sure  as  death  is  death.  In  that 
beautiful,  that  exquisite,  that  heart-breaking  Rossetti  poem, 
where 

“ The  Blessed  Damozel  leaned  out 

From  the  gold  bar  of  Heaven,” 
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there 

*•  ‘ We  two,’  she  said,  * will  seek  the  groves 

Where  the  Lady  Mary  is 

Herself  shall  bring  us,  hand  in  hand, 

To  Him  round  whom  all  souls 
Kneel,  the  clear  ranged  unnumbered  heads 
Bound  with  their  aureoles  : 

And  angels  meeting  us  shall  sing 
To  their  citherns  and  citoles. 


There  will  I ask  of  Christ  the  Lord 
Thus  much  for  him  and  me  : 

Only  to  live  as  once  on  earth 
With  Love,  only  to  be, 

As  then  awhile,  for  ever  now 
Together,  I and  he.’  ” 

Tennyson  and  Browning — in  Guinevere ; in  ‘ ever  a 
fighter  5 — almost  force  heaven  to  give  them  a new  home  for 
earthly  love.  They  marry  and  are  given  in  marriage.  Words- 
worth, suckled  in  a creed  outworn,  but  less  forlorn, 

“ spake  of  love,  such  love  as  spirits  feel 
In  worlds  whose  course  is  equable  and  pure  ; 

No  fears  to  beat  away — no  strife  to  heal — 

The  past  unsighed  for,  and  the  future  sure.  . 

Of  all  that  is  most  beauteous — imaged  there 
In  happier  beauty,  more  pellucid  streams, 

An  ampler  ether,  a diviner  air 

Yet  there  the  soul  shall  enter  which  hath  earned 
That  privilege  by  virtue.” 

In  Southey  it  is  the  translation  of  this  world,  to  where 
these  voices  start  even  world  politics,  and  discussions,  and 
writing,  again  ; “ an  English  heaven,”  as  he  says  with  relish, 
and  with  half  a crazy  faith,  “ not  . . . mixed  up  with 

the  Hottentots,  and  the  Jews,  and  the  Philistines,  and  the 
Scotch  and  the  Irish.  Without  you  ” — Sir  Henry  Taylor — 
“ and  some  others,  heaven  would  be  no  heaven  to  me.”  Yet, 
in  his  bringing  the  future  world  and  its  judgments  to  bear  on 
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the  present,  Southey  had  had  Newman’s  commendation  on 
the  value,  not  less  artistic  than  moral,  of  his  poems.  But  not, 
surely,  in  the  way  the  future  world  is  seen  in  his  strange  Vision 
of  Judgement , where  the  guests,  be  it  not  said  profanely,  after 
paying  their  respects  to  their  host,  then  move  about  the  grounds, 
have  a procession,  and  hold  a levee. 

“ Then  I beheld  the  King  ” — his  Majesty,  George  III., 

" Lord  it  is  past ! he  cried  ; the  mist  and  the  weight  and  the  darkness. 

. And  then  in  profound  adoration, 

Crossing  his  arms  on  his  breast,  he  bent  and  worshipped  in  silence.” 

A later  poet-ecclesiastic,  Hawker,  brought  us  back  to 
things  as  they  are,  when  another  royal  personage  is  before  the 
judgment  ; Prince  Albert,  — just  “ a soul  by  name  Albert,” 
watching  the  awful  Hands,  which  were  to  be  raised,  to  the 
right,  or  to  the  left. 

“You  know  I never  thought  confidence  with  respect  to 
futurity  any  part  of  the  character  of  a brave,  a wise,  or  a good 
man,”  wrote  Dr.  Johnson,  out  of  a lifelong  thinking.  " Bra- 
very has  no  place  where  it  can  avail  nothing  ; wisdom  im- 
presses strongly  the  consciousness  of  those  faults,  of  which 
it  is,  perhaps,  itself  an  aggravation  ; and  goodness,  always 
wishing  to  be  better,  and  imputing  every  deficience  to  criminal 
negligence,  and  every  fault  to  voluntary  corruption,  never 
dares  to  suppose  the  condition  of  forgiveness  fulfilled,  nor 
what  is  wanting  in  the  crime  supplied  by  penitence.  This  is 
the  state  of  the  best ; but  what  must  be  the  condition  of  him 
whose  heart  will  not  suffer  him  to  rank  himself  among  the  best 
or  among  the  good  ? Such  must  be  his  dread  of  the  approach- 
ing trial  as  will  leave  him  little  attention  to  the  opinion  of  those 
whom  he  is  leaving  for  ever  ; and  the  serenity  that  is  not  felt, 
it  can  be  no  virtue  to  feign.” 

But,  then,  Southey’s  George  III.  meets  his  murdered 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Perceval,  whom  he  asks  about  the  Regent : 
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“ Right  in  his  Father’s  steps  hath  the  Regent  trod,”  was  the 
answer. 

And  the  climax,  in  the  f amity  re-union  : 

*'  Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  Gates  ; and  ye  everlasting  Portals, 

Be  ye  lift  up,  behold  the  splendid  train  of  the  Worthies  * 

Halt ; and  with  quicker  pace  a happier  company  issues 

Forth  from  the  Gates  of  Bliss  ; the  Parent,  the  Children,  and  Consort, 

Come  to  welcome  in  Heaven,  the  Son,  the  Father,  and  Husband.”  f 


* Is  it  Southey’s  prodigious  patriotic  parody,  not  only  on  a Messianic 
Psalm,  but  on  the  Ritual  for  a dying  creature  between  earth  and  heaven  : — 
“ Egredienti  itaque  animae  tuae  de  corpore,  splendidus  Angelorum  coetus 
occurrat ; judex  Apostolorum  tibi  senatus  adveniat ; candidatorum  tibi 
Martyrum  triumphator  exercitus  obviet ; liliata  rutilantium  te  Con- 
fessorum  turma  circumdet ; jubilantium  te  Virginum  chorus  excipiat  ; 
et  beatae  quietis  in  sinu  Patriarcharum  te  complexus  astringat ; mitis 
atque  festivus  Christi  Jesu  tibi  aspectus  appareat,  qui  te  inter  assistentes 
sibi  jugiter  interesse  decemat.” 

“ Splendidus  Angelorum  coetus  occurrat  ” — “ Behold  the  splendid 
train  of  the  worthies  ; ” not  one  of  them  not  having  on  a court  coat,  temp. 
Geo.  III.  Mais  c’est  a pouffer  de  rire. 

Or  is  it  the  yet  more  incongruous  misuse  of  the  glory  of  the  King  of  kings  ? 

“ The  Creator,  from  his  work 
Desisting,  though  unwearied,  up  returned, 

Up  to  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  his  high  abode, 


Followed  with  acclamation 

. . . . The  bright  pomp  ascended  jubilant. 

‘ Open,  ye  everlasting  gates  ! ’ they  sung  ; 

‘ Open,  ye  Heavens,  your  living  doors  ! let  in 

The  great  Creator  ’ ; 

So  sung 

The  glorious  train  ascending.”  ( Paradise  Lost,  VII.  550) 


f That  such  grotesque  naturalism  is  a bit  of  popular  natural  national 

religiosity  to-day  may  be  seen  by  a S.P.C.K.  book,  by  the  Rev ; 

where  we  may  speculate  that  “ Perchance,  in  Paradise,  Henry  the  Sixth  and 
Joan  of  Arc  have  met  with  joy  and  welcomed  together  those  of  both  their 
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These  deplorable  puppets,  or  self-deceivers,  tempt  truth 
to  ask,  if  they  be  not 

“ those  thick  and  gloomy  shadows  damp,” 

such,  as  Comus  tells  us, 

" Linked  themselves  by  carnal  sensualty 
To  a degenerate  and  degraded  state.”  (i) 

Such  a set  ! such  a world  ! — a world  that  will  be  never. 
They  would  tempt  us,  by  their  hopeless  unreality,  to  cry  out, 
at  their  miserable  materialistic  heaven,  (yet  not  without  its 

races  who  have  thronged  its  golden  gates  from  the  [battle]  fields.”  While 
in  truth  those  saints — perchance — are  heard  echoing  the  First  Word  from  the 
Cross  ; on  behalf  of  such  ministering  authors  who  delude. 

“ Do  not  you  think,”  says  another,  “ that  [a  certain  English  general 
dying  during  the  late  war],  was  called  away,  that  he  might  be  there  in  the 
other  world  to  welcome  ” — and,  of  course,  kindly  condescend  to,  as  of  yore 
in  the  mess-room — “ the  young  soldiers  ” dying  on  his  side  of  the  fight  ? 


(i)  Raymond,  or  Life  and  Death — on  a young  soldier,  now  dead — was 
published  in  our  day  (1916). 

By  the  spiritualistic  medium,  the  respected  parents  heard  that  “ My 
body’s  similar  to  the  one  I had  before.  I pinch  myself  sometimes  to  see 
if  it’s  real,  and  it  is,  but  it  doesn’t  seem  to  hurt  as  much  as  when  I pinched 
the  flesh  body.  The  internal  organs  don’t  seem  constituted  on  the  same 
lines  as  before.  ...  I can  move  more  freely.”  He  has  “ eyes  and 
ears,”  “ eyelashes  and  eyebrows,”  and  " he  has  got  a new  tooth,  in  place  of 
one  he  had — one  that  wasn’t  quite  right.”  The  people  he  lives  among  have 
brick  houses,  and  economically  manufacture  from  the  essence  of  air,  whisky 
and  cigars,  for  late  arrivals  a little  homesick. 

But  healthier  were  Time’s  fool,  amused,  with  a Gibbon,  at  the  stout 
matter-of-factness  of  the  saints,  body  plus  soul,  than  to  sentimentalize  over 
the  silly  body,  for  ever  drivelling  endlessly. 

Father  Martindale  wrote  on  Raymond  in  the  Dublin  Review,  Jan.  1917, 
p.  76.  But  he,  no  doubt,  would  say  he  might  add — for  greatness  of  values 
as  against  puerilities  of  spiritualism — not  only,  Catholicism  ; but  the  Bible, 
from  Psalms  to  Apocalypse  ; not  to  say  Greek  tragedies  ; not  to  say  Virgil  in 
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pretences  ; in  patronage  of  the  religion  of  the  Passion,  of  the 
Atonement,  of  the  Advent  to  Judgment),  that 

" Great  God  ! I’d  rather  be 
A Pagan  suckled  in  a creed  outworn.” 

For  Paganism  might  be  mad,  yet  it  would  not  be  silly,  in 
planning  a future  for  greater  world  lovers,  talking  about  no 
great  accompt  : 


“ I come  my  queen  ! stay  for  me  : 
Where  souls  do  couch  on  flowers,  we’ll  hand  in  hand 
And  with  our  sprightly  port  make  the  ghosts  gaze  : 
Dido  and  her  iEneas  shall  want  troops. 

And  all  the  haunt  be  ours.” 


But — The  Invisible  World — “ We  are  looking  for  the 
coming  of  the  day  of  God,  when  all  the  outward  world,  fair 
though  it  be,  shall  perish  : when  the  heavens  shall  be  burnt, 
and  the  earth  shall  melt  away.  We  can  bear  the  loss,  for  we 


Hades  ; or  anything  else  worth  thinking  about.  “ If,”  he  wrote,  [a  Catholic] 
“ pine  for  more  active  intercommunication  than  is  at  present  allowed  him, 
he  most  certainly  will  not  wish  to  exchange  what  he  possesses,  for  what.  . .’s 

mediums  have  to  offer.  At  any  rate  the  immemorial  dogmas  of  the  Church 
have  their  grandeur,  their  terrific  simplicity  and  serene  splendour  ; the 
authorised  literature  which  enshrines  them  has,  it  too,  its  indescribable 
dignity,  its  reticence,  its  awe,  its  solemn  sanction.  To  pass  from  that  into 
the  world  of  horrible  poor  stuff,  . . . which  mediums  serve  up,  con- 

cerning after-death  conditions,  were,  even  as  an  affair  of  mere  artistic  taste, 
like  exchanging  an  ancient  castle  where  kings  have  reigned  for  centuries, 
for  some  trim  suburban  villadom,  glossy  and  pretentious — ‘ wrong  ’ at  every 

point Catholics  are  not  likely  to  want,  in  exchange  for  their 

ideal  of  heaven,  nay,  nor  of  purgatory,  these  summer  lands  with  brick  houses, 
pink  people,  and  airy  cigar  smoking.” 

Lord  Halifax,  in  his  1917  published  lecture,  reflects  on  the  same  contrast ; 
and  contrasts  “ the  revelation  of  the  future  state  given  in  Raymond  with 
that  which  is  found  in  The  Dream  of  Gerontius .” 
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know  it  will  be  but  the  removing  of  a veil.  We  know  that  to 
remove  the  world  which  is  seen,  will  be  the  manifestation  of 
the  world  which  is  not  seen.  We  know  that  what  we  see  is 
as  a screen  hiding  from  us  God  and  Christ,  and  his  Saints  and 
Angels.”  “ That  Vision  of  the  Unseen  which  is  the  Chris- 
tian’s life.” 

And  with  those  words  we  have  come  to  the  author  of  the 
Dream  of  Gerontius. 
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II. 


Its  author  says  : 

£ “ It  came  into  my  head  to  write  it,  I really  can’t  tell 
how.  And  I wrote  on  till  it  was  finished.  . . I could  no 

more  write  anything  else  by  willing  it  than  I could  fly.  . . * 

It  is  not  my  fault  if  the  sleeper  did  not  dream  more.  Perhaps 
something  woke  him.  Dreams  are  generally  fragmentary. 


Anyway,  this  is  a poem  ; by  one  who  protested,  that 
poetry  ‘'is  an  art  which  is  the  expression,  not  of  truth,  but  of 
imagination  and  sentiment  ” ; and  even  this  poem,  with 
theology  in  it,  is  not  to  be  tested  for  a treatise  rounded  and 
complete.  It  is  just  the  expression  of  a strong  thought — 
momentary  ; if  a product  of  a life’s  thinking,  by  one  who 
lived  a lifetime  with  the  thought  of  Death.* 


* In  1864,  the  year  before  the  Dream  of  Gerontius,  the  author  had  a sense  of 
death  coming  soon  ; and  he  made  this  memorandum  with  its  auto-da-fe,  and 
its  devotion  to  the  Fathers,  those  Saints  at  whose  feet  he  would  fall  “ in  love 
and  in  worship,  whose  image  was  continually  before  my  eyes,  and  whose 
musical  words  were  ever  in  my  ears  and  on  my  tongue.” 

The  memorandum  runs  : 

" I write  in  the  direct  view  of  death 

I die  in  the  faith  of  the  One  Holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  I trust  I 
shall  die  prepared  and  protected  by  the  Sacraments  which  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  has  committed  to  her,  and  in  that  communion  of  Saints 
which  he  inaugurated  when  He  ascended  on  high,  and  which  will  have 
no  end.  I hope  to  die  in  that  Church  which  our  Lord  founded  on  Peter, 
and  which  will  continue  till  His  second  coming. 

I commit  my  soul  and  body  to  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  and  to  the  merits 
and  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  God  Incarnate,  to  the  intercession  and 
compassion  of  our  dear  Mother  Mary  ; to  St.  Joseph  ; and  St.  Philip 


I have  nothing  more 


B 
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But  the  poem  itself  may,  or  must,  be  but  a fragment  of 
all  that  might  be  said  ; — “ you  do  me  too  much  honour  if 
you  think  I am  to  see  in  a dream  everything  that  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  subject  dreamed  about.”  And  it  is,  thus,  intensely 
personal ; and  is  the  author’s  own  cry,  and  heartburst,  and, 
as  it  wereThis  own"  answered  prayer. 

For  is  it  properly  a dream  ? It  is  indeed  a dream  about 
Gerontius  ; the  dream  by  Gerontius  if  you  will,  but  by  him 
about  the  actual  experience  of  Gerontius. 

“ And  thou  art  wrapped  and  swathed  around  in  dreams. 

Dreams  that  are  true,  yet  enigmatical.” 

“ And  as  I slept,  I dreamed  a dream.”  But  that  was  the 
dream  about  Christian.  And  only  in  the  sense  that  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress  is  the  Dream  of  Christian,  is  this  poem  the 
Dream  of  Gerontius  ; though,  to  repeat,  it  may  be  the  dreamer 
about  himself.  Another  mentality,  another  theology,  another 
culture,  is  in  Christian  ; but  not  less  knowledge,  in  faith,  of 
the  something  that  awaits  the  soul  of  Gerontius  also.  It  is 
any  Christian  ; it  is  any  soul.  Contrast ; but  compare  ; for 
neither  is  dreaming  : — this  prose  : “ When  the  day  that  he 
must  go  hence  was  come,  many  accompanied  him  to  the  river- 


Neri,  my  father,  the  father  of  an  unworthy  son  ; to  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist ; St.  John  the  Baptist ; St.  Henry  ; St.  Athanasius,  and  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen  ; to  St.  Chrysostom,  and  St.  Ambrose. 

Also  to  St.  Peter,  St.  Gregory  and  St.  Leo.  Also  to  the  great  Apostle 
St.  Paul. 

Also  to  my  tender  Guardian  Angel,  and  to  all  Angels,  and  to  all 
Saints. 

And  I pray  to  God  to  bring  us  all  together  again  in  heaven,  under 
the  feet  of  the  Saints.  And  after  the  pattern  of  Him,  who  seeks  so 
diligently  for  those  who  are  astray,  I would  ask  Him  especially  to  have 
mercy  on  those  who  are  external  to  the  True  Fold,  and  to  bring  them 
into  it  before  they  die.” 
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side,  into  which  as  he  went  he  said  * Death,  where  is  thy 
sting  ? ’ And  as  he  went  down  deeper,  he  said  * Grave,  where 
is  thy  victory  ? ’ So  he  passed  over,  and  all  the  trumpets 
sounded  for  him  on  the  other  side.”* 

And  this  poetry  : 

“ Praise  to  His  name  ! 

The  eager  spirit  has  darted  from  my  hold. 

And,  with  the  intemperate  energy  of  love. 

Flies  to  the  dear  feet  of  Emmanuel ; 

But,  ere  it  reach  them,  the  keen  sanctity. 

Which  with  its  effluence,  like  a glory,  clothes 
And  circles  round  the  Crucified,  has  seized. 

And  scorched,  and  shrivelled  it ; and  now  it  lies 
Passive  and  still  before  the  awful  Throne. 

O happy,  suffering  soul  ! for  it  is  safe, 

Consumed,  yet  quickened,  by  the  glance  of  God.” 

Conscious  of  two  beings — God  and  my  own  soul.  That 
note  of  Newman’s  on  the  base  of  his  belief,  is  the  expression  of 
his  whole  thought  when  he  comes  to  die.  Redeemed,  a sinner, 
needing  prayers. 

Jesu,  Maria 

Lover  of  souls  ! great  God  ! I look  to  Thee. 

Help,  loving  Lord  ! Thou  my  sole  Refuge,  Thou. 


‘ Tis  death, — O loving  friends,  your  prayers  ! — ‘tis  he  ! . . . 

So  pray  for  me,  my  friends,  who  have  not  strength  to  pray.” 

In  no  other  poem  beyond  the  veil  is  man  so  much  as  here, 
“ man  ” — one  may  quote  with  a difference — “ in  his  weakness, 
his  unreason,  his  affliction,  his  poverty  and  meanness,  his  ever- 

* There  is,  perhaps,  in  the  Rituale  Romanum  more  of  such  a triumph 
to  greet  the  soul,  (yet  not  triumph  of  or  for  the  soul,  but  rather  through  our 
Lord),  than  in  the  Dream,  of  Gerontius.  Still,  the  poem,  again,  is  the  soul  of 
man  ; and  the  victory  woids  of  the  Ritual  are  of  God  over  death. 
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lasting  greatness  and  majesty,”  in  all  the  greatness  and  the 
littleness  of  human  life  ; which  is  nothing  at  all,  and  yet  is 
all  in  all ; not  by  a poor  folly  of  a make-believe  of  this  world 
carried  on  to  the  next,  nor  yet  in  the  sad  wondering  over 
human  affections  in  souls  that  live  or  die  to  themselves  ; nor 
by  the  doubtings  shrinking  from  despair,  when  half  way  forced 
not  to  dare  to  say  with  knowledge  of  faith,  (the  intellectual 
act),  that 


“ I do  not  set  my  life  at  a pin’s  fee  ; 

And  for  my  soul, 

it  is  a thing  immortal  ” ; 


but — so  is  this  life  all  in  all — because  venit  summa  dies  et 
ineluctabile  fatum,  not  as  the  end  of  all,  but  as  the  great 
decider  of  what  is  but  begun. 

Then,  indeed,  what  shall  a man  give  in  exchange  for  his 
soul  ? And  it  is  the  soul,  the  soul  of  Gerontius,  one  soul, 
become  as  one  of  us  who  are  doomed  to  stand  each  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  Christ.  Not 

“ That  multitudinous  stream, 

As  though  one  life,  in  birth  and  in  decay  ” ; 


but  those 

“ Whose  spirits  live  in  awful  singleness, 

Each  in  his  self-formed  sphere  of  light  or  gloom.”* 


The  soul  here  is  no  singer  of  praises  in  heaven,  no  thinker  to 
justify  the  ways  of  God,  no  leader  of  men  into  the  unity  of  all 
truth  ; not  any  forgetter  of  what  goes  out  with  life,  nor  of 
why  it  may  be  happiness  to  die.  “ We  tw*o  wall  sing  like  birds 
in  the  cage  ” was  not  wTitten  by  a fool  in  his  haste,  about  the 
world  of  the  soul ; where — for  even  a paragon  of  men,  the  like 


Lyra  Apostolica,  47. 
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of  whom  we  shall  not  look  upon  again,  so  loving,  so  brave — 

“ how  his  audit  stands,  who  knows  save  heaven  ?”  Kingsley 
wrote,  in  1868  : — “ I read  the  Dream  with  awe  and  admiration.  * 
. . The  central  idea  is  as  true  as  it  is  noble,  and  it,  I 

suppose,  is  this  : The  longing  of  the  soul  to  behold  the  Deity, 
converted  by  the  mere  act  of  sight,  into  a self-abasement  and 
self-annihilation  so  utter,  that  the  soul  is  ready,  even  glad,  to 
~be  hurled  back  to  any  depth,  to  endure  any  pain,  from  the 
moment  that  it  becomes  aware  of  God’s  actual  perfection  and 
its  own  utter  impurity  and  meanness.” 

So  mucLTs  this  a poem  of  the  soul,  the  living  being,  that 
“ the  mass  of  flesh  that  circumscribes  me  ” is  not  remembered 
in  its  decay,  nor  is  there  any  need  to  adapt,  with  Bossuet, 
Tertullian’s  words  on  its  humiliation  ; that  : “ Notre  chair 
change  bientot  de  nature  : notre  corps  prend  un  autre  nom  ; 
meme  celui  de  cadavre,  parcequ’il  nous  montre  encore  quelque 
forme  humaine,  ne  lui  demeure  pas  longtemps  ; il  devient  un 
je  ne  sais  quoi,  qui  n’a  plus  de  nom  dans  aucune  langue  ; tant 
il  est  vrai  que  tout  meurt  en  lui,  jusqu’a  ces  termes  funebres  par 
lesquels  on  exprimait  ses  malheureux  restes.”  Nor  does  it 
enter  enough  into  the  mind  of  the  Gerontius  reader,  concern- 
ing what  should  have  been  the  world’s  work  of  this  soul  in 
the  body,  as  that  he  would  even  think,  to  recall  to  men,  that : 

77  ils  vont  tous  ensemble  se  confondre~dans  un  abime  ou  l’on 
ne  reconnait  plus  ni  prince,  ni  roi,  ni  toutes  ces  autres  qualites 
superbes  qui  distinguent  les  hommes  ; de  meme  que  ces  fleuves 
tant  vantes  demeurent  sans  nom  et  sans  gloire,  m$les  dans 
l’ocean  avec  les  rivieres  les  plus  inconnues.”  The  body  does 
not  claim  here  interest,  nor  even  the  scorn  of  pointing  tcTa 
skuETwith  : “ Now  get  you  to  my  lady's  chamber,  and  tell 
her,  let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  favour  she  must  come  ; 
make  her  laugh  at  that.”  “ ’Tis  no  matter.”  “For  my  soul, 
what  can  it  do  to  that  ? ” Bossuet  raises  man  up,  in  the  spirit, 
but  cares  to  cast  him  down,  in  these  his  perishing  braveries — 
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on  which,  here  in  the  Dream , we  have  found  no  thought  : — 
Accourez  done,  6 mortels,  et  voyez  dans  le  tombeau  de  Lazare 
ce  que  e’est  que  l'humanite.  . . . O mort,  . . . toi 

seule  nous  convaincs  de  not  re  bassesse,  toi  seule  nous  fais 
connaitre  notre  dignite  ; si  l’homme  s’estime  trop,  tu  sais 
deprimer  son  orgueil ; si  l’homme  se  meprise  trop,  tu  sais 
relever  son  courage  ; . . . tu  lui  apprends  qu’il  est  infi- 

niment  meprisable  en  tant  qu’il  finit  dans  le  temps,  et  infini- 
ment  estimable  en  tant  qu’il  passe  a l’eternite.”  [Sermon  sur 
la  mort — preche  devant  Louis  XIV.) 

Doubtless  for  the  author  of  Erewlion , such  talk  concern- 
ing the  body  of  our  lowness  is,  (as  this  later  Samuel  Butler 
said  of  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress),  “mainly.  ...  a series  of 
infamous  libels  upon  men  and  things  ; ” Hudibras  Butler, 
writing,  with  Christianity  and  common  sense,  and  agreeing,  that 

" The  world  is  naturally  averse 
To  all  the  truth  it  sees  and  hears, 

But  swallows  nonsense,  and  a lie, 

With  greediness  and  gluttony.” 

No  doubt  it  is  a very  sad  fact  that 

“ we  are  in  this  mortal  world 
Where  to  do  harm  is  often  laudable, 

To  do  good  accounted  dangerous  folly.” 

And  so  it  has  been  very  true,  and  will  be  true  again,  that 

“Tired  with  all  these,  from  these  would  I be  gone.” 


“ The  Dream  of  Gerontius  was  the  true  cope-stone  for 
t Newman  to  cut  and  to  lay  on  the  literary  and  religious  work 
of  his  whole  life,”  wrote  an  earnest  critic,  outside  Newman’s 
l faith.  “ Had  Dante  himself  composed  the  Dream  of  Gerontius 
\ as  his  elegy  on  the  death  of  some  beloved  friend,  it  would  have 
been  universally  received  as  altogether  worthy  of  his  genius. 
. . . There  is  nothing  of  its  kind  outside  of  the  Purgatorio 
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and  the  Paradiso  at  all  equal  to  the  Gerontius  for  solemnising,  ? 
ennobling,  and  sanctifying  power.  It  is  a poem  that  every 
man  should  have  by  heart  who  has  it  before  him  to  die.”  In 
so  far  as  it  is  this,  it  is  a something,  about  which  the  fewer 
words  said  the  better.  “ It  is  a horrible  poem,”  wrote  a well- 
known  professor  of  medicine,  who,  one  may  conclude,  finds 
here  the  same  incurable  sterility  that  Matthew  Arnold  found 
in  Bossuet’s  life  judgment,  que  Von  trouve  an  fond  de  tout  le 
vide  et  le  niant.  (As  if  theology,  or  moralizing,  invented  death. 
As  if  the  science  of  medicine  abolished  it.  Even  though  it  be 
not  necessary  to  have  Moliere’s  doctor’s  prescription  to  kill  you). 

Not  so  judged  a very  great  scorner  of  death, — if  he  had 
the  fear  of  God  in  his  heart,  though  not  of  men, — General 
Gordon.  He  found  no  fault  with  this  poem  ; because  he 
faced  life  in  death,  and  after  death  the  judgment.  The  poem 
has  its  literal,  its  matter-of-fact  basis.  And  there  lies  the 
premiss,  whose  acceptance  or  whose  rejection  will  rightly  put 
one  in  or  out  of  sympathy  with  this  Dream,  so  far.  Its  basis  f 
is  as  sincere  an  acknowledgment  of  a fact,  as  are  the  wander- { 
ing  cries  of  In  Memoriam  the  expression  of  the  fact,  of  those 
two  young  lives  put  apart  so  far,  they  could  not  hear  each  \ 
other  speak.  Gordon  took  Gerontius  so  ; to  teach,  to  warn, 
to  give  fear,  and  hope,  and  love  ; to  guide,  to  inspire.  The 
deep  pencil  markings  by  the  lonely  heroic  soul,  in  his  copy 
of  the  Dream  given  to  a friend  in  Khartoum,  where  he  met 
death,  almost  all  are  namings  of  death,  and  askings  for  prayers  : 

“ Pray  for  me,  0 my  friends .”  “ ’ Tis  death,  0 loving  friends, 

your  prayers  ! — His  he  ! ” “ So  pray  for  me,  my  friends,  who 

have  not  strength  to  pray  ! ” And  also  : (<  Use  well  the  interval ! ” 

“ Prepare  to  meet  thy  God  ! ” “ Now  that  the  hour  is  come,  my 

fear  is  fled.”  And  the  last  words  underlined,  before  giving 
the  book  to  the  young  man,  Power  : 

“ Farewell,  but  not  for  ever,  brother  dear  ; 

Be  brave  and  patient  on  thy  bed  of  sorrow .” 
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The  copy  was  sent  by  Power’s  sister  to  the  author,  who  wrote  : 
" Your  letter  and  its  contents  almost  took  away  my  breath. 
I was  deeply  moved  to  find  that  a book  of  mine  had  been  in 
General  Gordon’s  * ** hands  ; and  that,  the  description  of  a 
soul  preparing  for  death.”  So  its  author  calls  it. 


* Newman  had,  to  the  full,  an  Englishman’s  interest  in  Gordon’s  tragedy. 
“ The  sacrifice  of  Gordon,  for  such  he  judged  and  termed  the  General’s  fate, 
had  the  same  effect  upon  his  bearing  as  a personal  loss.  He  felt  it  an  almost 
unparalleled  disgrace  to  the  country.  He  could  hardly  speak  of  it ; and  his 
strong  feeling  about  it  never  really  died  in  him.  All  through  the  war  he  kept 
three  maps  of  the  Soudan  hung  up  before  him  that  he  might  follow  the  route, 
and  he  would  not  afterwards  have  them  removed  ; two  remain  to  this  day.” 
As  he  notes,  Feb.,  1885  : 

**  Neither  the  Crimea  nor  the  Indian  Mutiny  has  come  home  to  me,  I don’t 
know  why,  as  this  has.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the  misfortune  is  so  wanton, 
and  on  that  ground  makes  one  so  indignant.  Five  successful  engage- 
ments, won  at  a cruel  price,  but  all  for  nothing.” 
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The  poem  is  theological  then.  It  is.  It  expresses  what 
a Catholic  is  taught  to  know  of  the  science  of  God.  “ Faith 
was, — in  the  Catholic  notion — “ an  intellectual  act,”  says  the 
poem’s  author ; “its  object  truth ; its  result  knowledge.” 
The  poem  uses  the  liturgical  forms,  stereotyped  prayers  ; for  s 
these  are  a body  in  which  the  spirit  is  lodged  ; and  the  Church’s 
children  are  not  souls  merely,  but  men  ; and  those  who  wish’ 
to  pray  without  form,  often  end  by  praying  not  at  all.  Newmam 
feels  inspired  to  tell  of  the  soul  of  his  friend,  of  his  own,  of  yout] 
it  may  be,  and  of  me,  as  we  shall  be  in  our  need  to  know  what 
we  ought  of  Almighty  God,  to  be  guided,  in  the  dividing  of 
soul  and  body,  to  do  what  men  ought  to  do,  if  such  duty  can 
be  knowm  All  his  life  the  poet  had  preached  to  men  to  think,' 
not  of  religious  privileges,  but  of  religious  duties — that  in- 
vigorating and  fruitful  teaching.  “ Self-denial  the  test  of 
religious  earnestness,”  he  headed  a sermon  at  Oxford  : “ Let 
not  your  words  run  on  ; force  every  one  of  them  into  action 
as  it  goes.”  In  the  Oxford  Lyra  Apostolica , we  read  : 

“ Faith’s  meanest  deed  more  favour  bears. 

Where  hearts  and  wills  are  weighed. 

Than  brightest  transports,  choicest  prayers. 

Which  bloom  their  hour  and  fade.”* 

And  so  the  hero  of  his  Loss  and  Gain , leaving  Oxford  : “I  am 
going  to  a Church,  which  is  the  continuation  of  the  Apostolic 
Church,  if  it  has  been  continued  at  all.  And  seeing  it  to  be 
like  the  Apostolic  Church,  I believe  it  to  be  the  same.  Reason 
has  gone  first,  faith  is  to  follow.”  So,  ratio  preambnla  fidei. 


* " Conscience  seemed  the  basis  of  all  his  convictions,  duty  the  keynote 
of  all  his  teaching  ” : "in  the  sense  of  duty  he  seemed  to  seek  the  roots  of 
faith.”  (Wilfrid  Ward).  So  Newman  himself,  on  the  Church  in  its  embodi- 
ment being  the  expression  of  the  inner  religious  life  of  man,  and  its  nourisher, 
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It  is  the  dogmatic  rather  than  the  mystic  ; the  objective 
rather  than  the  subjective  in  the  Christian  faith — concerning 
which  surely  no  one  will  say  that  it  was  on  the  dogmatic  and 
objective  that  Newman  laid  exclusive  or  even  dominating 
stress  ; though  in  a book  of  1916  he  is  charged  once  again  with 


its  guardian,  its  aid — to  help,  not  to  hinder  ; 4 mechanical  ’ religion  being 
the  means  of  vital ; priest  and  ministrations  not  to  come  between  the  soul 
and  God,  but  to  keep  us  on  the  road  where  we  may  daily  draw  nearer  to  God. 
“ If  the  Psalter  admits  of  a Christian  and  spiritual  sense,  it  does  not  appear 
why  rites  and  ceremonies  may  not  be  practised  spiritually  also.”  (Oxford 
Sermon).  And  in  one  of  his  Dublin  University  Discourses  : “ Conscience, 
reason,  good  feeling,  the  instincts  of  our  moral  nature,  the  traditions  of  faith, 
the  conclusions  and  deductions  of  philosophical  religion,  are  no  match  at  all 
for  the  stubborn  facts  (for  they  are  facts,  though  there  are  other  facts  beside 
them),  for  the  facts,  which  are  the  foundation  of  physical  science.  If  you 
feel,  as  you  must  feel,  the  whisper  of  a law  of  moral  truth  within  you,  and  the 
impulse  to  believe,  be  sure  there  is  nothing  whatever  on  earth  which  can  be 
the  sufficient  champion  of  these  sovereign  authorities  of  your  soul,  which  can 
vindicate  and  preserve  them  to  you,  and  make  you  loyal  to  them,  but  the 
Catholic  Church.  You  fear  they  will  go,  you  see  with  dismay  that  they  are 
going,  under  the  continual  impression  created  on  your  mind  by  the  details  of 
material  science.  . . . It  is  so — I do  not  deny  it ; except  under  rare  and 

happy  circumstances,  go  they  will,  unless  you  have  Catholicism  to  back  you 
up  in  keeping  faithful  to  them.  The  world  is  a rough  antagonist  of  spiritual 
truth.  . . . What  it  says  is  true  perhaps  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  not 

the  whole  truth,  or  the  most  important  truth.  These  more  important  truths, 
which  the  natural  heart  admits  in  their  substance,  though  it  cannot  maintain, 
— the  being  of  God,  the  certainty  of  future  retribution,  the  claims  of  the 
moral  law,  the  reality  of  sin,  the  hope  of  supernatural  help, — of  these  the 

Church  is  in  matter  of  fact  the  undaunted  and  the  only  defender 

Catholicism  is  the  strength  of  Religion,  as  Science  and  System  are  the  strength 
of  knowledge.”  But  if  Newman  thought  faith  was  a plant  of  finer  life  and 
growth,  he  did  not  judge  but  that  “ Faith  ought  to  be  tried  and  tested,  if 
it  be  faith.  I don’t  like  that  faith,  which  (as  I have  seen  written  to  a new 
convert)  is  a 4 precious  tender  plant,’  to  be  sedulously  guarded  under  a glass 
cover,  or  in  a hot-house — and  exotic — if  so,  our  religion  is  a mere  4 alien 
religion,’  an  4 Oriental  faith  and  worship  ’ — but  it  is  a tough  principle  within 
us,  bearing  heavy  weights  and  hard  work,  or  it  is  worth  very  little.” 
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putting  dogma  as  a substitute  for  personal  faith.  Nor  here, 
in  the  Dream , is  the  stress  on  the  letter  without  the  spirit  ; in 
a poem  ; at  the  hands  of  one  who  protested  that  “ poetry  may 
be  considered  to  be  a gift  of  moving  the  affections  through  the 
imagination,  and  its  object  to  be  the  beautiful.”  And  his 
~Dream  is  subjective  enough,  and  mystic,  and  full  of  wonder- 
ing, and  awe,  of  anxious  questionings,  of  fear,  and  of  love  and 
longings  infinite.  Words  are  but  means  ; praj^ers  are  but  l 
means  or  outlets,  and  sacraments  themselves  have  their  out- 
ward form,  sign  of  their  inward  and  spiritual  grace.  These 
statements  are  the  commonplace  of  the  commonsense  of 
theology  for  man  ; that  not  even  a fool  may  miss  his  way 
without  help,  nor  yet  a saint  fail  in  longing  for  what  eye  hath 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard.  “ I am  thankful,”  said  Kingsley 
on  this  poem,  “to  any  man  who  under  any  parabolic,  or  even 
questionably  true  forms,  will  teach  that,  to  a generation  which 
is  losing  more  and  more  the  sense  of  reverence,  and  beginning 
confessedly  to  hate  excellence  for  its  own  sake.” 

This  poem  does  readily  say  Credo , yet  Immensus  ; and 
lives  in  no  need,  with  Faust’s  ein  bischen  andern  Worten,  to 
keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear  alone  : 

Margarete.  “ So  glaubst  du  nicht  ? 

Faust.  Misshor’  mich  nicht,  du  holdes  Angesicht ! 

Wer  darf  ihn  nennen  ? 

Und  wer  bekennen  : 

Ich  glaub’  ihn. 

Wer  empnnden, 

Und  sich  unterwinden 
Zu  sagen  : ich  glaub’ihn  nicht  ? 

Der  Allumfasser, 

Der  Allerhalter. 

. . Drangt  nicht  alles 

Nach  Haupt  und  Herzen  dir, 

Und  webt  in  ewigem  Geheimniss 
Unsichtbar  sichtbar  neben  dir  ? 
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Erf  till’  da  von  dein  Herz,  so  gross  es  ist, 

Und  wenn  dn  ganz  in  dem  Geftihle  selig  bist, 
Nenn’  es  dann  wie  du  willst. 

Nenn’s  Gluck  ! Herz  ! Liebe  ! Gott  ! 

Ich  habe  keinen  Namen 
Dattir  ! Geftihl  ist  alles.”  * 


Such  life  of  the  soul  as  is  expressed  by  the  poet  of  the 
Dream , knew  nothing,  in  dogma,  save  the  depths  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  riches  of  God,  in  whom  we  live  and  move  ; even  as  St. 
Paul,  of  those  words  ; even  as  St.  Augustine — types  of  greatest 
souls  and  strongest  churchmen.  The  Colloquium  cum  matre 
de  regno  Coelorum , in  the  Confessions  runs  : “ The  day  was 
approaching  whereon  she  was  to  depart  this  life  .... 
we  were  discussing  then  together,  alone,  very  sweetly  ; and 
forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind  ...  we  were 


*Margaret.  “Then  thou  believest  not ! 

Faust.  Hear  me  not  falsely,  sweetest  countenance  ! 

Who  dare  express  Him  ? 

And  who  profess  Him, 

Saying  : I believe  in  Him  ! 

Who,  feeling,  seeing, 

Deny  His  being, 

Saying  : I believe  Him  not  ! 

The  All-enfolding, 

The  All-upholding. 

. . . Feelst  not,  thronging, 

To  head  and  heart,  the  force. 

Still  weaving  its  eternal  secret, 

Invisible,  visible,  round  thy  life  ? 

Vast  as  it  is,  fill  with  that  force  thy  heart, 
And  when  thou  in  the  feeling  wholly  blest  art, 
Call  it  then  what  thou  wilt — 

Call  it  Bliss  ! Heart ! Love  ! God  ! 

I have  no  name  to  give  it ! 

Feeling  is  all  in  all.” 
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enquiring  between  ourselves  ...  of  what  sort  the 
eternal  life  of  the  saints  was  to  be,  which  eye  hath  not  seen , nor  ? ~ 
ear  heard , nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man.  But  yet 
we  gasped  with  the  mouth  of  our  heart,  after  those  heavenly  % 
streams  of  Thy  fountain,  the  fountain  of  life  which  is  with  Thee. 

. . . . As  we  now  strained  ourselves,  and  in  swift  thought 

touched  on  that  Eternal  Wisdom  which  abideth  over  all : — 
could  this  be  continued  on,  and  other  visions  of  kind  far  un- 
like be  withdrawn,  and  this  one  ravish  and  absorb,  and  wrap 
up  its  beholder  amid  these  inward  joys,  so  that  life  might  be 
for  ever  like  that  one  moment  of  understanding  which  now 
we  sighed  after.”*  Nevertheless,  this  mother’s,  this  mystic’s 
wish  for  her  son,  was  : — Ut  te  Christianum  Catholicum  viderem , 
priusquam  morerer.  And  for  herself  : — Ponite  ( inquit ) hoc 
corpus  ubicumque  ; nihil  vos  ejus  cur  a conturbet.  Tantum  illud 
vos  rogo , ut  ad  Domini  altare , memineritis  mei. 

^ And  yet  here,  for  Gerontius,  as  for  every  mortal,  with  or 
without  the  knowledge  of  faith,  and  accommodations  of  re- 
ligious institutions  to  his  mortal  state,  there  is  the  mystery, 
LhC  sense  of  greatness  of  change,  not  to  say  of  ruin,  of  the  over- 
whelming  of  all  that  makes  us  man.  And  as  to  the  manner  of 
that  changing  of  house,  even  if  we  be  helped  to  make  the 
journey  safer,  who  can  tell ; for  none  came  thence  to  speak 
thereof.  For  is  not  death  the  wonder,  that  death  can  be. 

“ I am  in  love  with  this  green  earth.”  I am.  “ A new  state 
of  being  staggers  me.”  It  does.  “I  do  not  want  to  be 
weaned  by  age  ; or  drop,  like  mellow  fruit,  as  they  say,  into 
the  grave.”  Yet,  was  not  that  the  rejoicing,  in  strength,  of 
one  who  lived  in  an  inverted  order,  (as  he  said) , and  cared  most 
for  childhood,  “ how  imaginative,  how  religious,”  and  who 
loved  to  think  that  peace  may  end  the  weariness,  the  fever 
and  the  fret,  and  “ wished  that  second  childhood  might  have 


* Dr.  Pusey’s  translation. 
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a mother  still  to  lay  its  head  upon  her  lap.  But  the  common 
mother  of  us  all  in  no  long  time  after  received  him  gently  into 
hers  ” ? And  when  Charles  Lamb  goes  on  to  ask  : “ Sun,  and 
sky,  and  breeze,  and  solitary  walks,  and  the  greenness  of 
fields,  and  the  delicious  juices  of  meats  and  fishes,  and  society, 
and  the  cheerful  glass,  and  candle-light,  and  fireside  con- 
versations and  innocent  vanities,  and  jests,  and  irony  itself — 
do  these  go  out  with  life  ?”  When  Charles  Lamb  thus  asks, 
with  wonderings  obstinate,  is  it  for  Southey  to  have  taken 
him  to  task  for  irreligion,  the  man  with  a Vision  of  Judgement , 
who  would  be  for  carrying  over  this  world’s  doings  into  the 
next,  and  leaving  you  without  any  reality,  either  here  or  there, 
fit  to  face  the  rationality,  or  yet  the  humour,  in  any  mortal 
with  eyes  open  on  facts  ? Though,  would  Charles  Lamb  be 
for  denying  that  his  favourite  religious  doctor  was  for  screw- 
ing him  up  to  the  higher  reasonableness — yet  a laborious  work, 
if  a needful,  for  the  poor,  wondering,  many-sided  life — that 
'‘for  a pagan  there  may  be  some  motives  to  be  in  love  with 
life  ; but  for  a Christian  to  be  amazed  [overwhelmed,  con- 
founded] at  death,  I see  not  how  he  can  escape  this  dilemma, 
that  he  is  too  sensible  of  this  life,  or  hopeless  of  the  life  to 
come  ” ? But  if  reason  will  down,  vain  reasonings  will  not — 
while  we  live.  And  if  Newman  cried  “ Vanitas  Vanitatum  ” 
— and  did  more,  living  a life  of  prayer — yet  did  he  not,  as  he 
\ said,  love  the  classics,  and  write  novels,  and  did  he  not  love 
. his  violin,  even  crying  for  joy  at  its  uttering  of  Beethoven, 
* and  did  he  not  take  interest  in  everything  from  a Crimean 
army  to  a new  quay  at  Chelsea  ; for  omitting  to  see  which, 
he  scorned  one  visitor  to  London  ? And  did  Charles  Lamb 
love  friends  more  than  did  that  lover  of  friends,  Newman  ; 
who  yet  wept  sore  for  their  loss,  though  they  might  be 
those  he  thought  of  in  Paradise  ? May  not  Eichendorff 
and  Schumann  truthfully  sing  the  beauty  of  sorrow  and 
longing, 
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“ Und  Vater  und  Mutter  sind  lange  tot, 
Es  kennt  mich  dort  keiner  mehr  ; ” 
(Father  and  Mother  are  long  since  dead, 
There  is  no  one  there  knows  me  more  ; ) 


though  they  believe,  that,  were  father  and  mother  even,  to 
forsake  me,  yet  the  Lord  hath  taken  me  up  ? “ Jesus  wept  ” 

— “ Behold  how  He  loved  him  ” — when  His  friend  was  dead  ; 
yet  was  about  to  say,  “ Lazarus,  come  forth  ! ” It  is  ever 
for  man — who  hath  not  seen,  and  to  whom  it  is  not  given 
naturally  to  know — to  cry  aloud  : 


and 


" Ay,  but  to  die  and  go  we  know  not  where  ; ” 

“ O,  that  a man  might  know 
The  end  of  this  day’s  business  ere  it  come.” 


For  though 

“ It  is  but  giving  over  of  a game 
That  must  be  lost,”  (*) 


yet  it  is 

“ To  die  ; to  sleep  ; to  sleep,  perchance  to  dream.” 


And  “If  it  be  not  to  come,  it  will  be  now  ; if  it  be  now,  ’tis 
not  to  come  ; if  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come.”  This  excludes 
no  knowledge  and  acting  on  it  ; no  making  ready — “ the 
readiness  is  all  ” — so  that  we  be  not 

“ Unhousel’d,  disappointed,  unaneled.” 

Beethoven  may  have  willed  to  receive  the  Last  Sacraments 
devoutly  ; though,  “ in  his  misery  dead,”  he  left  life’s  puzzle, 
exclaiming  : “ Plaudite,  amici ; comedia  finita  est.”  The 
Apostle  of  good  works  and  practical  religion,  if  he  had  his 
clear-cut  philosophy  of  life  as  a well-understood  preparation, 
“ Be  patient  therefore,  brethren,  until  the  coming  of  the  Lord,” 
had  also  his  wonder-tone  : “ For  what  is  your  life  ? It  is  a 


(*)  Fletcher,  Philaster. 
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vapour  which  appeareth  for  a little  while,  and  afterwards  shall 
vanish  away.”  St.  James  is  even  as  the  Psalmist  ; on  the 
morning  and  evening  of  life,  and  the  dark  curtain  of  futurity, 
even  to  eyes  that  have  knowledge  by  faith. 

Newman’s  soul,  responsible,  hoping,  yet  unassured,  fear- 
ing,  trusting,  asking  for  prayers,  believing  in  Masses,  is  as 
little  like  Southey’s  natural  prolongations  of  earth’s  deadly 
dulness  as  are  those  Shakespeare  speakers  above-cited  ; with 
their  thoughts,  too,  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls.  As 
little  like,  too,  as  are  Newman’s  own  thoughts,  at  all  times,  to 
the  cut  and  dry  syllogising  which  will  never  fit  imaginings, 
questionings,  nor  any  of  the 

“ Blank  misgivings  of  a creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realised.” 

j Religion  is  dogma  for  Newman.  He  maintains  that  he  never 
' knew  any  other  religion.  You  might  as  well  teach  and  preach 
i about  sunset  impressions,  as  about  sentiments,  merely,  in 
i religion. 

Yet 

“ Truth  is  vast  and  far-stretching,  viewed  as  a system  ; and  viewed  in 
its  separate  doctrines,  it  depends  on  the  combination  of  a number  of  var- 
ious, delicate,  and  scattered  evidences  ; and  hence  it  can  scarcely  be  exhib- 
ited in  a given  number  of  sentences.”  (*) 

(*)  This  was  not  what  Charles  Lamb  called,  (in  ‘ Imperfect  Sympathies  ’)  • 
“ The  brain  of  a true  Caledonian.  . . His  understanding  is  always  at  its 

meridian — you  never  see  the  first  dawn, the  early  streaks. — He  has  no  falterings 
of  self-suspicion.  Surmises,  guesses,  misgivings,  half-intuitions,  semi-con- 
sciousness, partial  illuminations,  dim  instincts,  embryo  conceptions,  have  no 
place  in  his  brain,  or  vocabulary.  The  twilight  of  dubiety  never  falls  upon 
him.  Is  he  orthodox — he  has  no  doubts.  Is  he  an  infidel — he  as  none  either. 
Between  the  affirmative  and  the  negative  there  is  no  borderland  with  him. 
You  cannot  hover  with  him  upon  the  confines  of  truth,  or  wander  in  the  maze 
of  a probable  argument.  He  always  keeps  the  path.” 

What  a contrast,  was  the  “ Caledonian,”  Dr,  Pusey  ; whom  his  friend  at 
Oxford  found,  with  “ no  intellectual  perplexities,”  “ full  of  optimism,”  “ full 
of  hope,”  " full  of  meetings,”  and  plans  for  speeches  which  must  convince. 
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“ Again  in  sacred  subjects,  the  very  circumstance  that  a dogma  pro- 
fesses to  be  a direct  contemplation,  and,  if  so  be,  a definition  of  what  is  infinite 
and  eternal,  is  painful  to  serious  minds.”  ( University  Sermons). 

_ If  ever  in  any  man,  if  ever  in  any  poem,  there  was  a sense  i 
of  the  infinity  of  Truth,  and  of  the  exist ence_jace  to  face  of  ' 
man  and  his  Creator,  of  the  nothingness  of  time,  of  the  abso- 
lute,  of  the  eternal,  of  the  sacramental  nature  of  external 
things,  these  things  were  here,  in  this  poem  and  in  this  poet. 
Nor  has  any  use  of  external  religion,  in  the  institutions  of 
religion,  made  it  less  true,  for  a Newman  declaring  that  by 
faith  he  knew  that  he  knew  where  he  was  going  and  how  to 
go,  than  for  a Shelley  who  scorned  to  know,  in  Newman’s 
sense,  that 


“ Death  is  the  veil  which  those  who  live  call  life  ; 

They  sleep,  and  it  is  lifted  ” ; V 


and  that 


“ Life,  like  a dome  of  many-coloured  glass 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity.” 


“ C’est  done  une  pitoyable  erreur  que  de  s’imaginer  qu’on 
sacrifie  beaucoup  a Dieu  quand  on  quitte  le  monde  pour  lui. 

. . . Que  quitte-on  en  quittant  le  monde  ? Ce  que  quitte 

celui  qui,  a son  reveil,  sort  d’un  songe  plein  d’in quietudes.” 
And  if  one  early  truth  that  Newman  learnt  from  Butler 
was,  that  probability  is  the  guide  of  life,  leading  to  a certainty 
in  knowledge  indeed  ; the  other  truth  was  the  one  here  spoken 
of  ; that  external  things  are  the  veil,  the  sign,  the  expression  ^ 
of  truth  within.  “ With  Christians,”  wrote  Newman,  “ a 
poetical  view  of  things  is  a duty.  We  are  bid  to  colour  all" 
things  with  hues  of  faith,  to  see  a divine  meaning  in  every  event, 


c 
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and  a superhuman  tendency.  Even  our  friends  around  are 
invested  with  unearthly  brightness — no  longer  imperfectjogn, 
but  beings  taken  into  Divine  favour,  stamped  with  His  seal 
and  in  training  forTuture  happiness.”  In  words  of  the  Oxford 
sermon  on  " The  Individuality  of  the  Soul,”  “ If  we  have  but 
7 once  seen  any  child  ofTAdam  we  have  seen  an  immortal  soul.” 
Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  assure  ourselves  that  the 
theological  and  the  liturgical  words  in  the  Dream  of  Gerontius , 
together  with  professions  of  faith,  and  the  hymns  devout  and 
\ holy  psalms,  do  not  exclude  the  beautiful,  the  wonderful,  the 
awful.  But  poetry  may  be,  in  those  parts,  also  simple,  sen- 
suous, passionate.  True,  this  is  a poem  of  what  may  be  lived, 
or  what  must  be.  Of  what  poem,  even  the  least  tangible,  can 
this,  in  some  sense,  not  be  said  ? 

“ Who  will,  may  hear  Sordello’s  story  told,” 


and  may  perhaps  understand  how,  (as  his  creator  potently 
believed),  he  was  a man  like  unto  us. 
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Then,  as  to  the  question  of  style  and  forms,  expressive 
of  thought  and  feeling,  the  poem,  (as  has  just  been  said),  re- 
flects the  mind  and  soul  of  a dreamer  and  a believer,  of  a 
dogmatist  of  vital  religion — as  some  have  called  it — and  of  a 
mystic  for  whom,  in  a true  sense,  ratio  preambula  fidei ; though 
reason  mean  far  more  of  a man,  than  merely  his  reasoning 
faculty.  It  is  a reflection  of  the  poet  himself.  This  poet ; 
who  failed  the  cause  of  universal  religion,  (says  Mr.  Cadman 
in  his  Three  great  Thinkers  of  Oxford),  that  is,  the  religion 
know  by  everyone’s  feeling.  'Well,  as  the  poet-dialectician 
said  : “ Most  arguments  are  useless  because  men  do  not  agree 
about  the  premises.”  What  is  universal  religion  ? What  is 
truth  ? 

Newman  has  written  on  literature  as  personal,  as  style 
revealing  the  heart  and  mind  of  man.  Do  those  men  “ who 
consider  fine  writing  to  be  an  addition  from  without,”  (*)  and 
“ literary  compositions  a trick  and  trade,”  do  such  men,  he 
asks,  with  his  almost  fierce  thought,  “ really  think  that  Homer, 
or  Pindar,  or  Shakespeare,  or  Dryden,  or  Walter  Scott,  were 
accustomed  to  aim  at  diction  for  its  own  sake,  instead  of  being 
inspired  with  their  subject,  and  pouring  forth  beautiful 
thoughts  ? this  is  surely  too  great  a paradox  to  be  borne. 
Rather,  it  is  the  fire  within  the  author’s  breast  which  over- 
flows ; . . . and  his  mental  attitude  and  bearing,  the 
beauty  of  his  moral  countenance,  the  force  and  keenness  of 
his  logic,  are  imaged  in  the  tenderness,  or  energy,  or  richness 
of  his  language.”  Even  so  Sir  Richard  Jebb  said  of  Newman’s 
own  writing,  as  exhibiting  in  an  eminent  degree  the  high 


(*)  “ If  you  once  think  of  how  you  are  to  do  it,  you  will  never  do  any- 
thing ; I write  because  I cannot  help  it.”  Mozart. 
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qualities  and  charms  of  the  best,  that  we  are  reminded  “ that 
for  their  happy  manifestation  a certain  spiritual  element  is 
requisite,  a certain  tone  of  the  whole  mind  and  character.” 
Such  enduring  criticism  as  to  a true  writer,  and  as  to  his  style, 
the  reflection  of  his  character,  expressing  itself  in  heart  as  in 
mind,  is  most  true  of  this  poem,  of  its  intensity,  of  its  dream- 
ing, its  probing,  its  singing,  its  anxiety,  and  its  peace,  and  of 
the  sympathy  between  its  subjects  and  its  forms. 

The  poem  may  perhaps  be  divided  into  two  parts  of  very 
unequal  length. 

“^Throughout  the  first  some  150  lines  it  is  Gerontius  before 
his  death  ; and  there  is  no  calmT)  There  is  not  helpless  terror, 
not  despair  ; but  there  is  no  self-deception.  * It  is  the 


* •*  I can  recall  nothing  in  English  literature,”  wrote  the  critic  Stebbing, 
*'  to  equal  the  dialectic  skill  with  which  probability,  intelligibility  is  breathed 
into  the  dying  Saint’s  (sic)  horror  at  the  death  he  might  be  expected  to  wel- 
come— horror  lest  the  vice-laden  body  should  sweep  with  itself  the  soul,  though 
now  purified,  down  the  gulf  of  dull  chaos.”  But  “ The  better  a man  is,  the 
more  afraid  he  is  of  death,  having  a clearer  view  of  infinite  purity.”  (Dr. 
Johnson).  And  the  modem  critic’s  note  is  to  be  read  in  the  thought  of  New- 
man from  Oxford  : — “ This  fear,  which  is  a gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  . . . 

keeps  alive  within  us  an  abiding  compunction  of  heart,  even  though  we  hope 
that  our  sins  have  been  long  ago  forgiven.  It  prevents  our  forgetting  that 
we  are  sinners,  that  we  are  wholly  dependent  uponGod’s  mercy,  and  that  we 
are  not  as  yet  safe,  except  in  hope.”  Wherein  he  is  but  expressing,  beforehand, 
the  words  he  wrould  accept,  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  that  “ each  one,  when  he 
regards  himself,  and  his  own  peculiar  weakness  and  indisposition,  may  enter- 
tain fear  and  apprehension  concerning  his  own  grace  ; inasmuch  as  no  one 
can  know  with  a certainty  of  faith,  which  cannot  be  subject  to  mistake,  that 
he  has  obtained  the  grace  of  God.  . . . For,  except  by  a special  revelation, 

it  cannot  be  known  whom  God  hath  chosen  unto  Himself.”  Just  as,  in  the 
last  century  of  England  Catholic,  a sermon  on  confession  treating  of  the 
* seuene  gastely  vertus’  had  said,  on  hope  and  fear  : pe  toper  gude  thewe  or 
vertue  es  ‘ hope  ’,  pat  es,  a sekyr  habydynge  of  gastely  gude,  thurghe  Goddes 
gudnes  and  oure  gude  dedis,  for  to  com  to  pat  blysse  pat  neuer  mare  blynnes, 
Noghte  anely  in  trayste  of  Goddes  gudnes,  ne  allanly  in  trayste  of  oure  gude 
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master  moment,  the  decisive  ; and  the  man  knows  its  import, 
and  the  Christian  its  needs  : 

“ ’Tis  death, — O loving  friends,  your  prayers  ! — ’tis  he.  . . . 

As  though  my  very  being  had  given  way, 

As  though  I was  no  more  a substance  now. 

And  could  fall  back  on  nought  to  be  my  stay, 

(Help,  loving  Lord  ! Thou  my  sole  Refuge,  Thou,) 

And  turn  no  whither,  but  must  needs  decay 
And  drop  from  out  this  universal  frame 
Into  that  shapeless,  scopeless,  blank  abyss. 

That  utter  nothingness  of  which  I came  : 

This  is  it  that  has  come  to  pass  in  me  ; 

O horror  ! this  it  is,  my  dearest,  this  ; 

So  pray  for  me,  my  friends,  who  have  not  strength  to  pray.” 

The  form  reflects  uncertainty,  movements  of  mind,  distress. 
It  has  the  strength  and  free  progress  of  blank  verse,  and  its 
slightly  marked  rhyme  does  not  prevent  its  suggestion  being 
in  Paradise  Lost , 


“ this  wild  abyss, 

The  womb  of  nature  and  perhaps  her  grave,” 
” a dark 

Illimitable  ocean  without  bound,” 


which  Satan  had  to  cross. 

“Nor  was  his  ear  less  peal’d, 

than  if  this  frame 

Of  heav'n  were  falling  ; ” 


dedis,  Bot  in  trayste  of  thaym  bathe  when  £ay  are  bathe  sammen  ; For 
noper  sail  we  fall  sa  ferre  in-till  whanhope  pa.t  we  sail  traiste  to  hafe  pat 
blysse  if  we  well  do  ; Ne  we  sail  noghte  com  so  ferre  into  ouerhope  for  to 
trayste  so  mekill  in  Goddes  gudnes  p at  we  sail  hope  to  haue  p at  blysse  with 
owtten  gude  dedys.” 
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in  that  Second  Book,  where  Satan  is  threatened 

“ Lest 

Strange  horror  seize,  and  pangs  unfelt  before  ” 


— threatened  and  by  Death, — 

“ the  grisly  terror  shape, 

If  shape  it  might  be  called  that  shape  had  none 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb  ; 

Or  substance  might  be  called  that  shadow  seem’d, 
For  each  seem’d  either  ; black  it  stood  as  night.” 


And  to  Gerontius 


“it  comes  again, 

That  sense  of  ruin,  which  is  worse  than  pain, 

as  though 

Down,  down  for  ever  I was  falling  through 
The  solid  framework  of  created  things. 

And  needs  must  sink  and  sink 

Into  the  vast  abyss.  And,  crueller  still, 

A fierce  and  restless  fright  begins  to  fill 

The  mansion  of  my  soul.  And  worse  and  worse. 

Some  bodily  form  of  ill 

Floats  on  the  wind,  with  many  a loathsome  curse 
Tainting  the  hallowed  air,  and  laughs,  and  flaps 
Its  hideous  wings, 

And  makes  me  wild  with  horror  and  dismay. 

O Jesu,  help  ! Pray  for  me,  Mary,  pray  ! ” 


O,  ’tis  a passionate  cry,  rising  from  the  heart,  a breaking  away, 
if  not  yet  a bursting  free.  The  broken  irregular  verse,  and 
Lycidas- uncertain  rhymes,  seem  to  come  as  a natural  form. 

And  then  again  is  used  the  liturgical  prayer  for  a depart- 
ing soul,  prayer  of  * Rescue  him,’  Libera , Domine , animam 
servi  tui — the  priest’s  prayer,  with  answer  from  those  present ; 
all  included  here  under  “ Assistants.”  Projiciscere  anima 
Christiana , de  hoc  mundo  ! — -the  rest  of  these  words  in  English 
are  given  in  the  poem,  one  may  say  word  for  word  from  the 
liturgy. 
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The  opening  lines  of  the  Dream  seem  to_be  the  stripping 


form  of  its  existence  ; the  cry  of  an  agony  : the  call  for  help 
from  onF the  needs  oT~an  untrod  state,  awful  to  man  : and 
ahmhilatioTT^r'fhe  brink  It  is  Newman’s  own  life-thought 
on  deaths  TEe  man  doth  fear  God.  “ So  pray  for  me.” 
And  long  before,  in  the  days  of  his  peace  at  Oxford,  his  “ dear- 
est home,”  he  had  uttered  the  words  : 


and,  after  his  reception  into  the  body  of  Catholicism, 


“ Let  it  be  the  best  of  prayers. 

That  I may  find  the  grace 
To  reach  the  holy  house  of  toll. 

The  frontier  penance-place, — 

To  reach  that  golden  palace  bright, 
Where  souls  elect  abide, 

Waiting  their  certain  call  to  Heaven, 
With  Angels  at  their  side.” 


On  the  trial,  on  the  pain  of  purgatory,*  the  poem  puts 


* As  early  as  1825  ( Parochial  Sermons  i — iv.,  on  ‘ Secret  Faults  ’) — and 
some  one  objected  naturally,  then,  that  the  preacher  was  leading  to  purgatory — 
" Nay  even  to  the  true  servant  of  Christ,  the  prospect  of  the  Last  Day  is  awful; 
* The  righteous  ’ we  are  told,  ‘ will  scarcely  be  saved  ’.  Then  will  the  good 
man  undergo  the  full  sight  of  his  sins.  . . Doubtless  we  must  all  endure 

that  fierce  and  terrifying  vision  of  our  real  selves,  that  last  fiery  trial  of  the 
soul  before  its  acceptance.” 


“ But  He,  who  taught  His  own 
To  live  as  one,  will  not  upbraid 
The  dread  to  die  alone.” 


So, 


let 


prayers  sustain  my  labouring  breath  ; ” 
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in  verse  St.  Catherine  of  Genoa’s  thought  that 

“ these  two  pains,  so  counter  and  so  keen, — 

The  longing  for  Him  when  thou  seest  Him  not ; 

The  shame  of  self  at  thought  of  seeing  Him, — 

Will  be  thy  veriest,  sharpest  purgatory.” 

" God,  is  in  such  perfect  conformity  with  the  soul,”  says  this  saint,  “ that  He  so 
transforms  the  soul  into  himself,  its  God,  that  it  sees  in  itself  nothing  but  God, 
who  goes  on  thus  attracting  and  inflaming  it,  until  He  has  brought  it  to  that 
state  of  existence  whence  it  came  forth — that  is,  the  spotless  purity  wherein  it 
was  created.  And  when  the  soul,  by  interior  illumination,  perceives  that  God 
is  drawing  it  with  such  loving  ardour  to  Himself,  straightway  there  springs 
up  within  it  a corresponding  fire  of  love  for  its  most  sweet  Lord  and  God,  which 
causes  it  wholly  to  melt  away.  . . It  finds  itself  stopped  by  sin,  and  un- 

able to  follow  the  heavenly  attraction — I mean  that  look  which  God 
casts  on  it  to  bring  it  into  union  with  Himself  : and  this  sense  of  the  griev- 

ousness of  being  kept  from  beholding  the  Divine  light,  coupled  with  that 
instinctive  longing  which  would  fain  be  without  hindrance  to  follow  the 
attracting  look — these  two  things,  I say,  make  up  the  pains  of  the  souls  in 
purgatory.”  (*) 


(*)  St.  Catherine  of  Genoa,  Treatise  on  Purgatory,  ch.  ix.  And  further,  the 
saint’s  words  : 

" I do  not  believe  it  would  be  possible  to  find  a joy  comparable  to  that  of 
a soul  in  purgatory,  except  the  joy  of  the  blessed  in  paradise, — a joy  which 
goes  on  increasing  day  by  day,  as  God  more  and  more  flows  in  upon  the 
soul,  which  He  does  abundantly  in  proportion  as  every  hindrance  to  His 
entrance  is  consumed  away.  The  hindrance  is  the  rust  of  sin  ; . . . the 

more  it  is  consumed,  the  more  they  respond  to  God ; and  so  their 
happiness  grows  greater  as  the  impediment  grows  less,  till  the  time 
is  accomplished.  The  pain,  however,  does  not  diminish,  but  only  the 
time  of  remaining  in  that  pain.  As  far  as  their  will  is  concerned,  these  souls 
cannot  acknowledge  the  pain  as  such,  so  completely  are  they  satisfied  with  the 
ordinance  of  God,  so  entirely  is  their  will  one  with  it  in  pure  charity.”  The 
same  thought  is  in  St.  Bernardino  of  Siena — (opera,  ii.  415)  : “ They  rejoice  in 
those  punishments  ; for  they  are  confirmed  in  grace  ; nor  can  they  will  evil 
any  more,  much  less  do  it.  Their  affection  is  towards  God’s  justice  ; therefore 
they  delight  in  the  patient  endurance  of  God’s  justice  in  themselves.”  “ On 
the  other  hand,”  continues  St.  Catherine,  “ no  tongue  can  express,  no 
mind  can  understand  how  dreadful  is  purgatory.  Its  pain  is  like  that  of  hell  ; 
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and  yet  I see  any  soul  with  the  least  stain  of  imperfection  accept  it  as  a mercj% 
not  thinking  it  of  any  moment,  when  compared  with  being  kept  from  its  Love. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  greatest  pain  the  souls  in  purgatory  endure  proceeds 
from  their  being  sensible  of  something  in  themselves  displeasing  to  God.  . . 

Thus.  . . when  the  soul  leaves  the  body,  and  finds  itself  out  of  that  state 

of  purity  in  which  it  was  created,  seeing  the  hindrance,  and  that  it  can  only 
be  removed  by  purgatory,  without  a moment’s  hesitation  it  plunges  therein. 

. . . Fire  does  not  destroy  gold,  but  only  the  dross  it  may  chance  to  have. 

In  like  manner  the  divine  fire  acts  on  souls  : God  holds  them  in  the  furnace 
until  every  defect  has  been  burnt  away,  and  He  has  brought  them,  each  in 
his  own  degree,  to  a certain  standard  of  perfection.  Thus  purified,  they  rest 
in  God  without  any  alloy  of  self  ; their  very  being  is  God  ; they  become 
impassible,  because  there  is  nothing  left  to  be  consumed.  And  if  in  this  state 
of  purity  they  were  kept  in  the  fire,  they  would  feel  no  pain  ; rather  it  would 
be  to  them  a fire  of  Divine  Love,  burning  on  without  opposition,  like  the  fire 
of  life  eternal.  On  the  other  hand,  should  a soul  perceive  that  it  lacked  even 
a moment  of  satisfying  God  most  completely,  it  would  be  to  it  a thing  intol- 
erable ; and,  rather  than  stand  thus  imperfectly  cleansed  in  the  presence  of 
God,  it  would  at  once  plunge  into  a thousand  hells.”  (*). 

Newman,  in  one  of  his  discourses,  has  spoken  of  one  who  claimed  that  he 
had  had,  and  had  used,  gifts  of  grace,  yet  all  with  no  avail  for  the  reaching  of 
purgatory.  “ O what  a moment  for  the  poor  soul,  when  it  comes  to  itself,  and 
finds  itself  suddenly  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ ! O what  a moment, 
when  breathless  with  the  journey,  and  dizzy  with  the  brightness,  and  over- 
whelmed with  the  strangeness  of  what  is  happening  to  him,  and  unable  to 
realise  where  he  his,  the  sinner  hears  the  voice  of  the  accusing  spirit,  bringing 


(*)  There  are  the  mighty  lines  in  Marlowe’s  Faustus  ; 

Faust.  “ Where  are  you  damn’d  ? 

Mephistopheles.  In  hell. 

Faust  How  comes  it,  then,  that  thou  art  out  of  hell  ? 

Mephistopheles.  Why,  this  is  hell,  nor  am  I out  of  it. 

Think’st  thou  that  I,  that  saw  the  face  of  God, 

And  tasted  the  eternal  joys  of  heaven, 

Am  not  tormented  with  ten  thousand  hells, 

In  being  deprived  of  everlasting  bliss  ? ” 

Does  not  St.  John  Chrysostom  say  of  hell  itself  : “The  loss  of  God  is  a severer 
punishment  than  the  fire,  and  a much  more  poignant  pain  ”?  Tecum  non 
possum  vivere,  nec  sine  te.  Moriar,  ne  moriar,  ut  faciem  tuarn  viderem.  (St. 
Augustine) . 
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up  all  the  sins  of  his  past  life,  which  he  has  forgotten,  or  which  he  has  explained 
away.  . . And,  oh  ! still  more  terrible,  still  more  distracting,  when  the 

Judge  speaks.  . . . ‘ Impossible,  I a lost  soul  ! I separated  from  hope 

and  from  peace  for  ever  ! It  is  not  I of  whom  the  Judge  so  speaks  ! There  is 
a mistake  somewhere.  . . ’ And  the  poor  soul  struggles  and  wrestles 

in  the  grasp  of  the  mighty  demon  which  has  hold  of  it,  and  whose  very  touch  is 
torment.  . . Horrible  fiend,  give  over  ; I am  a man  and  not  such  as  thou ! 

I am  not  food  for  thee,  or  sport  for  thee  ! I never  was  in  hell  as  thou,  I have 
not  on  me  the  smell  of  fire,  or  the  taint  of  the  charnel-house  ! I know  what 
human  feelings  are  ; I have  been  taught  religion  ; I have  had  a con- 
science ; I have  a cultivated  mind  ; I am  well  versed  in  science  and  art ; I 
have  been  refined  by  literature.  . . Nay  I am  a Catholic.  . . I have 

attended  the  Sacraments  for  years.  I have  been  a Catholic  from  a child  ; I 
am  a son  of  the  Martyrs  ; I died  in  communion  with  the  Church.  . . , 

Alas  ! poor  soul ; and  whilst  it  thus  fights  with  the  destiny  which  it  has 
brought  upon  itself,  and  with  those  companions  which  it  has  chosen,  the  man’s 
name  perhaps  is  solemnly  chanted  forth,  and  his  memory  decently  cherished 
among  his  friends  on  earth.  . . Men  talk  of  him  from  time  to  time  ; they 

appeal  to  his  authority  ; they  quote  his  words  ; perhaps  they  even  raise  a 
monument  to  his  name  or  write  his  history.  * So  comprehensive  a mind  ! 
Such  a power  of  throwing  light  on  a perplexed  subject  and  bringing  conflicting 
ideas  or  facts  into  harmony  ! ’ or  * Such  a speech  it  was  that  he  made.  . . .* 

‘ A great  personage  whom  some  of  us  knew  ’ ; ‘So  great  a benefactor  to  his 
country  and  to  his  kind  ! ’ * His  discoveries  so  great  ’ or  ‘ His  philosophy  so 
profound  ’.  O vanity  ! vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity  ! What  profiteth  it  ? 
His  soul  is  in  hell.“ 

Here,  again,  as  Newman  is,  so  was  Bunj^an  ; They  mean  what  they  say. 

“ Mr.  Badman’s  death,  as  to  the  manner  of  dying,  is  the  fullest  of  snares 
and  traps  to  wicked  men  : therefore  they  that  die  as  he,  are  the  greatest 
stumble  to  the  world.  They  go,  and  go,  they  go  on  peaceably  from  youth  to 
old  age,  and  thence  to  the  grave,  and  so  to  hell  without  noise  : * They  go 

as  an  ox  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a fool  to  the  correction  of  the  stocks  that 
is,  both  uselessly  and  securely  [with  fancied  safety]  . . . Who  would 

have  imagined  that  had  not  known  Mr.  Badman,  and  yet  had  seen  him  die, 
but  that  he  had  been  a man  of  an  holy  life  and  conversation,  since  he  died  so 
stilly,  so  quietly,  so  like  a lamb,  or  a chrisom  child  ; would  they  not,  I say, 
have  concluded  that  he  was  a righteous  man  ?” 

Truly,  “ The  sufficiency  of  Christian  immortality  frustrates  all  earthly 
glory  ; and  the  quality  of  either  state  after  Death  makes  a folly  of  posthumous 
memory.”  ( Sir  Thomas  Browne's  ‘ Urn  Burial  ’). 
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In  the  second  part  of  the  poem,  blank  verse  is  first  used, 
m the  contrasted  larger  utterances  of  calm,  when  time,  and 
the  worK~6f~fime;~andriTs~uM  the  pain~of 

^everaWe  dvef ; ancTTKe~~st niggle,  in  the  hands  of  death. 


**  I went  to  sleep  ; and  now  I am  refreshed. 

How  still  it  is  ! 

I hear  no  more  the  busy  beat  of  time. 

No,  nor  my  fluttering  breath,  nor  struggling  pulse  ; 
Nor  does  one  moment  differ  from  the  next. 

I had  a dream  ; yes  : — some  one  softly  said 
4 He’s  gone  ’ ; and  then  a sigh  went  round  the  room. 
And  then  I surely  heard  a priestly  voice 
Cry  * Subvenite  ’ ; and  they  knelt  in  prayer. 

I seem  to  hear  him  still ; but  thin  and  low. 

And  fainter  and  more  faint  the  accents  come.” 


These  words  concerning  what  is  known  “ out  of  the  body  ” 
have  a something  sensitive,  trembling,  a certain  delicate  and 
exquisite  touch  ; and  then  a testing  if  these  things  can  be  so  : 

“ I cannot  stir  a hand  or  foot, 

I cannot  make  my  fingers  or  my  lips 
By  mutual  pressure  witness  each  to  each, 

Nor  by  the  eyelid’s  instantaneous  stroke 
Assure  myself  I have  a body  still.” 

But  there  is  the  earnestness  to  make  sure  of  where  and  how 
and  why  ; there  is  the  eagerness  to  do,  if  aught  is  yet  to  be 
done,  for  God,  and  in  God.  And  the  Guardian  Angel  appears, 
to  inform,  to  guide,  to  comfort.  Through  the  Angel’s  grasp, 


“ I am  not 

Self-moving,  but  borne  forward  on  my  wajr.” 


And  the  fine  verse  seems  itself  to  float,  to  where  the  glad 
Angel’s  voice  is  heard — 
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“ And  hark  ! I hear  a singing  ; . . . 

O what  a heart-subduing  melody  ! 

My  work  is  done. 

My  task  is  o’er. 

And  so  I come, 

Taking  it  home. 

For  the  crown  is  won, 

Alleluia, 

For  evermore. 

My  Father  gave 
In  charge  to  me 

This  child  of  earth 
E’en  from  its  birth, 

To  serve  and  save, 

Alleluia, 

And  saved  is  he.” 


Were  Gerontius  in  the  body,  he  would  have 

" worshipped  as  a god  the  voice 
That  was  so  musical.” 


But,  as  later,  for  the  singing  of  the  choirs  of  the  angelicals, 
there  is,  in  the  blank  verse  describing  their  effect,  a greater 
music  than  in  the  choirs  themselves. 


“ The  sound  is  like  the  rushing  of  the  wind — 
The  summer  wind  among  the  lofty  pines  ; 
Swelling  and  dying,  echoing  round  about, 
Now  here,  now  distant,  wild  and  beautiful.” 


That  is  what  such  blank  verse  is — reflecting  the  writer,  des- 
cribed to  us  as  a miracle  of  intellectual  delicacy.  But  to  the 
sound  of  his  continuous  hymning  of  the  angelicals,  though 
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firm  with  strength  of  divine  knowledge,  and  though  noble  in 
parts,*  as  in  each  initial  verse, 

“ Praise  to  the  Holiest  in  the  height, 

And  in  the  depth  be  praise  : 

In  all  His  words  most  wonderful ; 

Most  sure  in  all  His  ways,” 


such  likening  of  the  sound  is,  surely,  much  less  applicable, 
than  it  is  to  the  rising,  and  falling,  the  echoing,  of  the  finer 
music  of  the  wondering  ecstasy,  in  blank  verse.  One  is  re- 
minded of  the  like  contrast  in  Comus,  between  “ the  vocal  air  ” 
testifying  to  the  holy  and  uttered  raptures  of  the  Lady,  and 
then  the  much  more  wonderful  melody  of  Comus’  own 
description  thereof  : 

“ How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  silence  through  the  empty-vaulted  night, 

At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven  down 
Of  Darkness  till  it  smiled.” 


* And  interesting,  with  such  a thought  as  the  Fall,  yet  the  Progress,  of  Man 

“ Who  once  had  Angels  for  his  friends. 

Had  but  the  brutes  for  kin. 

O man  ! a savage  kindred  they  ; 

To  flee  that  monster  brood 
He  scaled  the  seaside  cave,  and  clomb 
The  giants  of  the  wood. 

With  now  a fear,  and  now  a hope, 

With  aids  which  chance  supplied, 

From  youth  to  eld,  from  sire  to  son, 

He  lived  and  toiled  and  died. 

He  dreed  his  penance  age  by  age  ; 

And  step  by  step  began 
Slowly  to  doff  his  savage  garb, 

And  be  again  a man.” 
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Or  as  the  Spirit  describes  it — in  melody  richer  if  less  haunting 
— how  that 


“ a soft  and  solemn- breathing  sound 
Rose  like  a stream  of  rich  distilled  perfumes, 

And  stole  upon  the  air.” 

Nor  did  Henry  La  wes’s  music  rise,  singing,  to  the  pure  region 
of  the  poet  Milton’s  idealizing  fancy  concerning  it.  Nor, 
perhaps,  will  any  music,  for  the  rhymed  chantings  in  the 
Dream  of  Gerontius,  be  held  so  to  have  risen  to  the  later  poet’s 
ideal. 

One  concludes,  generally,  that  the  most  excellent  verse 
in  this  poem  is  the  blank  verse — which  expresses  the  greater 
part  of  the  whole  ; broken  in  upon  by  the  restless  versing  of 
the  demons  ; or  waiting,  listening,  to  the  steady  flow  of  the 
praise  of  the  angelical  hosts. 

As  Newman’s  poet-successor  at  the  Oratory,  Father 
Ryder,  noted  : “ Even  a poet  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  alien  tem- 
perament can  recognise  ‘ the  force,  the  fervour,  the  terse 
energy  of  Cardinal  Newman’s  verse  at  the  best,’  ” — qualities 
(as  has  been  here  suggested),  in  the  man  ; for  to  him  religion 
was  a duty,  a facing  of  facts,  a play  to  win,  a grasping  after 
the  Infinite  ; a longing,  a love,  a fear,  a sensitiveness  amount- 
ing to  pain, — in  the  man’s  whole  life  from  the  first.  “ I con- 
verted Watts  [the  painter],”  (said  Swinburne),  “ who  did  not 
know  his  verses  in  the  Lyra  Apostolica,  to  enthusiastic  belief 
in  the  Cardinal  as  a poet.” 

“ O great  and  wise,  clear  souled  and  high  of  heart, 

. . the  last  flower  of  Catholic  love  that  grows 

Amid  bare  thorns  their  only  thornless  rose.” 


So  Swinburne,  in  an  outburst ; coupling,  then,  Newman  and 
Carlyle  : 
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“ With  all  our  hearts  we  praise  you,  whom  ye  hate, 

High  souls  that  hate  us  ; for  our  hopes  are  higher.  . . 

Though  high  your  ends  be,  as  your  hearts  are  great. 

Honour  not  hate  we  give  you,  love  not  fear, 

Last  prophets  of  past  kind,  who  fill  the  dome 
Of  great  dead  gods  with  wraith  and  wail.” 


' Force,  fervour  and  terse  energy  ’ (*)  seem  to  shew  them- 
selves in 


“ It  is  the  face  of  the  Incarnate  God 
Shall  smite  thee  with  that  keen  and  subtle  pain. 

Then  sight,  or  that  which  to  the  soul  is  sight. 

As  by  a lightning  flash,  will  come  to  thee. 

And  thou  shalt  see  amid  the  dark  profound, 
Whom  thy  soul  loveth  and  would  fain  approach, 
One  moment ; but  thou  knowest  not,  my  child, 
What  thou  dost  ask  : that  sight  of  the  Most  Fair 
Will  gladden  thee,  but  it  will  pierce  thee  too.” 


(*)  The  late  Professor  Dowden,  introducing  his  class  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
to  Newman’s  poetry,  contrasted  it,  for  some  such  fiercer  qualities,  with  the 
vaguer  beauty  of  Keble’s  Christian  Year,  not  readily  fixing  its  pictures  in 
the  memory.  But  who  would  not,  said  the  lecturer,  sit  up,  listen,  and  remem- 
ber, when  he  was  struck  by 

“ Thou  to  wax  fierce  in  the  cause  of  the  Lord  ! 


Thou  wamest  and  smitest ; 

Yet  Christ  must  atone 
For  a soul  that  thou  slightest — 

Thine  own.” 

Or  by 

" Prune  thou  thy  words,  the  thoughts  control 
That  o’er  thee  swell  and  throng  ; 

They  will  condense  within  thy  soul. 

And  turn  to  purpose  strong.” 
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And,  (might  the  lecturer  not  have  added  ?)  by  : 

“ Dim  is  the  philosophic  flame 

By  thoughts  severe  unfed. 

Awake  ! thy  easy  dreams  resign, 

First  learn  thee  how  to  hate  : — 

Hatred  of  sin,  and  Zeal,  and  Fear.’* 

That  was  Newman.  And  this  he,  contra  mundum  ; — 

“ Brothers  ! spare  reasoning  ; — men  have  settled  long 
That  ye  are  out  of  date,  and  they  are  wise  ; 

Use  their  own  weapons  ; let  your  words  be  strong. 

Your  cry  be  loud,  till  each  scared  boaster  flies  ; 

Thus  the  Apostles  tamed  the  pagan  breast, 

They  argued  not,  but  preached  ; and  conscience  did  the  rest.” 

Nor  did  the  gentler  Keble  not  hesitate — he  shrank  from  joining 
Newman’s  filial  denunciation  of  what  Newman  called  ‘ The  Cruel  Church  ’ , 
(before  he  retracted,  and  confessed,  “ Whereas  I was  blind,  now  I see  ”), 

“ O mother  Church  of  Rome  ! why  has  thy  heart 
Beat  so  untruly  towards  thy  northern  child  ? 

Thus  have  wTe  lain  thy  charge,  a dreary  time, 

Christ’s  little  ones,  tom  from  faith’s  ancient  home. 

To  dogs  a prey.  And  now  thou  sendest  foes, 

Bred  from  thy  womb,  lost  Church  ! to  mock  the  throes 
Of  thy  free  child,  thou  cruel-natured  Rome  ! ” — 

Keble  would  only  “ speak  gently  of  our  Sister’s  fall.”  On  Keble’s  secure 
repose,  this  fiercer  friend — this  voyager  through  seas  of  thought,  alone — 
wrote  : “ Much  certainly  came  of  the  Christian  Year  ; it  was  the  most  sooth- 
ing, tranquillizing,  subduing  work  of  the  day  (1827)  ; if  poems  can  be  found 
to  enliven  in  dejection,  and  to  comfort  in  anxiety  ; to  cool  the  over-sanguine, 
to  refresh  the  weary,  and  to  awe  the  worldly ; to  instil  resignation  into  the 

impatient,  and  calmness  into  the  fearful  and  agitated 

‘ Tale  tuum  carmen  nobis,  divine  poeta. 

Quale,  sopor  fessis  in  gramine  : quale  per  aestum 
Dulcis  aquae  saliente  sitim  restinguere  rivo.’ 

Or  like  the  shepherd’s  pipe,  in  the  Oriental  Vision,  of  which  we  are  told  that 
• the  sound  was  exceedingly  sweet,  and  wrought  into  a variety  of  tunes  that 
were  inexpressibly  melodious,  and  altogether  different  from  anything  I had 
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Not  that  there  are  not  explanatory,  argumentative,  subtly- 
reasoning,  determined  passages.  Not  all  is  the  harmony  we 
have  heard,  wandering  on  as  loth  to  die  ; nor  is  the  thrilling 
of  an  emotion  just  kept  controlled,  felt  to  be  piercing  through 
every  line  of  the  poem.  It  is  felt  in  the  lines  following,  in- 
deed ; as  in  those  just  quoted  : — 


“ Learn  that  the  flame  of  the  everlasting  Love 
Doth  burn  ere  it  transform.  . . . : 


When  then — if  such  thy  lot — thou  seest  thy  Judge, 
The  sight  of  Him  will  kindle  in  thy  heart, 

All  tender,  gracious,  reverential  thoughts  ; 

Thou  wilt  be  sick  with  love,  and  yearn  for  Him, 
That  one  so  sweet  should  e’er  have  placed  Himself 
At  disadvantage  such,  as  to  be  used 
So  vilely  by  a being  so  vile  as  thee. 

There  is  a pleading  in  His  pensive  eyes 
Will  pierce  thee  to  the  quick,  and  trouble  thee. 

And  thou  wilt  hate  and  loathe  thyself  ; for,  though 


ever  heard.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  those  heavenly  airs  that  are  played  to 
the  departing  souls  of  good  men  upon  their  first  arrival  in  paradise,  to  wear 
out  the  impressions  of  the  last  agonies,  and  qualify  them  for  the  pleasures  of 
that  happy  place.  I drew  near  with  that  reverence  which  is  due  to  a sup- 
erior nature  ; and  as  my  heart  was  entirely  subdued  by  the  captivating 
strains  I had  heard,  I fell  down  at  his  feet  and  wept.’ 

Such  was  the  gift  of  the  author  of  the  Christian  Year.” 

(Newman’s  Essays.  Vol.  ii.  ‘ John  Keble,’  1846). 

Newman  wrote  to  Faber  in  1850  that  “ In  the  * Lyra  [Apostolica,’  the  collection 
of  verses  by  the  Oxford  Tractarian  leaders],  my  object  was  not  poetry  but  to 
bring  out  ideas,  . . to  inflict  and  fix  sentiments  into  men’s  minds.  . . . 

I affected  a contempt  of  everything  else.”  One  may  compare  what  the  artist 
savs,  of  his  other  harmony  of  prose, — again  expressing  himself — in  these 
words  : “I  think  I have  never  written  for  writing’s  sake  ; but  my  one  and 
single  desire  and  aim  has  been  to  do  what  is  so  difficult,  viz.,  to  express 
clearly  and  exactly  my  meaning.” 
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Now  sinless,  thou  wilt  feel  that  thou  hast  sinned, 
As  never  thou  didst  feel ; and  wilt  desire 
To  slink  away,  and  hide  thee  from  His  sight, 

And  yet  wilt  have  a longing  aye  to  dwell 
Within  the  beauty  of  His  countenance. 

And  these  two  pains,  so  counter  and  so  keen, — 
The  longing  for  Him,  when  thou  seest  Him  not, 
The  shame  of  self  at  thought  of  seeing  Him, — 
Will  be  thy  veriest,  sharpest  purgatory.” 


Literature,  personal.  Everyone  who  knows  Newman’s 
life  and  writings,  will  hear  him  and  see  him  there  ; a man  of 
sobs  and  tears,  capable  of  love  and  friendship — in  age  as  in 
youth — a fierce  man  with  himself,  and  even  with  others  ; but 
ever  with  sense  of  dependence,  of  weakness,  of  failure,  of 
nothingness  ; yet  of  the  import  in  a personality,  eternal,  and 
partaking  of  the  infinite,  in  God.* 


* R.  H.  Hutton  said  of  Newman  in  this  poem : “ None  of  his  writings  engraves 
more  visibly  on  his  readers  the  significance  of  the  intensely  practical  convict- 
ions which  shaped  his  career.  And  especially  it  impresses  on  us  one  of  the 
great  secrets  of  his  influence.  For  Newman  has  been  a sign  to  this  generation 
that  unless  there  is  a great  deal  of  the  loneliness  of  death  in  life  there  can 
hardly  be  much  of  the  highest  equanimity  of  life  in  death.” 

“ Men  learn  to  love  and  live  and  die — alone.” 

“ I can  do  nothing  with  men  without  solitude.” 

And  Burne-Jones,  writing  of  the  early  days  of  the  Oratorians  in  Birming- 
ham : “ When  I was  fifteen  or  sixteen,  [Newman]  taught  me  . . . things 

that  will  never  be  out  of  me.  In  an  age  of  sofas  and  cushions  he  taught  me  to 
be  indifferent  to  comfort,  and  in  an  age  of  materialism  he  taught  me  to  venture 
all  on  the  unseen,  and  this  so  early  that  it  was  well  in  me  when  life  began  ; . . 

and  it  has  never  failed  me.  So,  if  this  world  cannot  tempt  me  with  money  or 
luxury — and  it  can’t — or  anything  it  has  in  its  trumpery  treasure-house,  it  is 
most  of  all  because  he  said  it  in  a way  that  touched  me,  not  scolding,  nor  for- 
bidding, nor  much  leading — walking  with  me  a step  in  front.  So  he  stands  to 
me  as  a great  image  or  symbol  of  a man  who  never  stooped,  and  who  put  all 
this  world’s  life  in  one  splendid  venture,  which  he  knew  as  well  as  you  or  I 
might  fail,  but  with  a glorious  scorn  of  everything  that  was  not  his  dream.” 
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But  that  last-quoted  poem  passage  itself,  with  phrases 
which  might  be  said  to  pierce,  with  their  sad  earnestness  and 
vivid  exactness,  is  an  example  of  the  explaining,  the  instruct- 
ing, the  guiding,  which,  in  the  artistic  whole,  have  their  place, 
never  perhaps  to  be  ignored.  One  other  such  passage  may  be 
cited — at  I.347.  And  a Paradise  Lost  passage  may  be  cited, 
of  which  this  is  possibly,  or  probably,  a new  growth.  And 
Paradise  Lost , on  its  larger  scale,  admits  so  much,  which,  not 
to  say  a slashing  Bentley  would  have  cut  out,  but  a Southey, 
a Landor.  And  yet  to  consider  more  curiously  ; who  was  that 
artist  ? what  was  his  sense  of  the  beautiful ; of  a work  com- 
plete ? It  is  dangerous  to  meddle,  forgetting.  And  a long 
poem,  as  a sonata,  is  not  a compressing  of  melodies  ; and  it 
may  have  its  passages  in  themselves  less  honourable,  sub- 
serving the  expression  of  a whole  idea. 

This  is  the  explanatory  passage  from  Newman’s  poem  : 

“ For  spirits  and  men  by  different  standards  mete 
The  less  and  greater  in  the  flow  of  time. 

By  sun  and  moon,  primeval  ordinances — 

By  stars  which  rise  and  set  harmoniously — 

By  the  recurring  seasons,  and  the  swing, 

This  way  and  that,  of  the  suspended  rod 
Precise  and  punctual,  men  divide  the  hours, 

Equal,  continuous,  for  their  common  use. 

Not  so  with  us  in  the  immaterial  world  ; 

But  intervals  in  their  succession* 

Are  measured  by  the  living  thought  alone. 

And  grow  or  wane  with  its  intensity. 

And  time  is  not  a common  property  ; 

But  what  is  long  is  short,  and  swift  is  slow. 

And  near  is  distant,  as  received  and  grasped 
By  this  mind  and  by  that,  and  every  one 
Is  standard  of  his  own  chronology. 


* Suc-ces-si-on  ; with  value  of  four  syllables. 
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And  memory  lacks  its  natural  resting-points 
Of  years,  and  centuries  and  periods. 

It  is  thy  very  energy  of  thought 
Which  keeps  thee  from  thy  God.” 


As  this  from  Paradise  Lost : — 

“ For  spirits  when  they  please 
Can  either  sex  assume,  or  both  ; so  soft 
And  uncompounded  is  their  essence  pure  ; 

Not  tied  or  manacl’d  with  joint  or  limb, 

Nor  founded  on  the  brittle  strength  of  bones, 

Like  cumbrous  flesh  ; but  in  what  shape  they  choose 
Dilated  or  condens’t,  bright  or  obscure, 

Can  execute  their  airy  purposes, 

And  works  of  love  or  enmity  fulfil.  P.L.  1.  423. 

Nor  had  they  yet  among  the  sons  of  Eve 

Got  them  new  names,  till  wandering  o’er  the  Earth, 

Through  God’s  high  sufferance  for  the  trial  of  man. 

By  falsities  and  lies  the  greatest  part 
Of  mankind  they  corrupted  to  forsake 
God  their  Creator  and  th’  invisible 
Glory  of  him  that  made  them,  to  transform 
Oft  to  the  image  of  a brute,  adorn’d 
With  gay  religions  full  of  pomp  and  gold. 

And  devils  to  adore  for  deities.”  P.L.  1.  364. 

One  great  contrast  from  Paradise  Lost  are,  here,  the 
demons — who,  though  they  shout,  as  to 

“ the  high  thought, 

And  the  glance  of  fire 
Of  the  great  spirits, 

The  powers  blest. 

The  lords  by  right, 

The  primal  owners, 

Of  the  proud  dwelling 
And  realms  of  light,” — 
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are,  now,  all  unlike,  in  their  restlessness,  to 

“ the  great  seraphic  lords  and  cherubim,” 


to 


“ godlike  shapes  and  forms 
Excelling  human,  princely  dignities. 

And  powers  that  erst  in  Heav’n  sat  on  thrones.” 


These  are  great  poets  gone  astray  ; and  those  are  the  revolu- 
tion mob.  Keats  had  the  sense,  that  in  Paradise  Lost  “ Hell 
is  also  peopled  with  angels  ; it  also  moves  on  like  music,  not 
grating  and  harsh,  but  like  a grand  accompaniment  in  the 
Bass  to  Heaven.” 

The  dissonant  demon  howl,  some  have  thought  to  be  the 
weakest  part  of  the  later  modem  poem.  It  is  less  mono- 
tonous, and  meant  to  be  so,  than  the  peaceful,  but  in  part, 
prosaic  content  of  the  angelicals, — voices  succeeding  one 
another,  as  it  were,  day  and  night.  However,  the  scoffing 
of  the  demons  is  Newman  again,  in  the  vigorous  unchecked 
statement  of  his  adversary’s  case.  * 


* Kingsley  noted  : “ As  for  the  mocking  of  the  fiends,  I did  not  feel  . . . 

that  it  indicated  any  possibility  of  unbelief,  but  rather  showed  merely  that 
[the  author]  had  looked  fairly  at  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  dare  say 
the  worst  which  can  be  said  on  it ; which  he  would  not  have  dared  to  do  had  he 
not  made  up  his  mind.” 

And  that  may  be  illustrated  by  Newman’s  own  remark,—  Present  Posi- 
tion of  Catholics,  p.  214 — on  painful  religious  satires,  yet  wholesome,  when  they 
are  satires  on  abuses,  on  individuals  as  such.  “ But  the  case  is  very  different 
when  the  religious  rite  is  insulted,  and  the  individual  for  the  sake  of  the  rite. 
For  example,  were  England  a Catholic  country,  I can  fancy  a caricature  of 
a fat  monk  or  a fanatical  pilgrim  being  quite  unobjectionable.”  Indeed,  in 
Pastor’s  words,  (Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Popes),  “ The  Church.  . . 

accorded  the  greatest  possible  liberty  to  the  adherents  of  the  Renaissance,  a 
liberty  which  can  hardly  be  comprehended  by  an  age  which  has  lost  the  unity 
of  the  Faith.” 
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“ What’s  a saint  ? 

One  whose  breath 

Doth  the  air  taint 
Before  his  death  ; 

A bundle  of  bones, 

Which  fools  adore, 

Ha  ! ha  ! 

When  life  is  o’er  ; 

Which  rattle  and  stink. 

E’en  in  the  flesh. 

We  cry  his  pardon  ! 

No  flesh  hath  he  ; 

Ha  ! ha  ! 

For  it  hath  died, 

’Tis  crucified 
Day  by  day, 

Afresh,  afresh, 

Ha  ! ha  ! 

That  holy  clay, 

Ha  ! ha  ! 

This  gains  guerdon, 

So  priestlings  prate, 

Ha  ! ha  ! 

Before  the  Judge, 

And  pleads  and  atones 
For  spite  and  grudge. 

And  bigot  mood. 

And  envy  and  hate, 

And  greed  of  blood. 

. . . . [In]  psalm-droners 

And  canting  groaners, 

[In]  every  slave 
And  pious  cheat 

And  crawling  knave. 

Who  licked  the  dust 

Under  his  feet.” 

“ It  is  the  restless  panting  of  their  being  ; 

Like  beasts  of  prey,  who,  caged  within  their  bars, 
In  a deep  hideous  purring  have  their  life, 

And  an  incessant  pacing  to  and  fro.” 
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But  now — with  crescendo  : — 

“ Hark  to  those  sounds  ! 

They  come  of  tender  beings  angelical, 

Least  and  most  childlike  of  the  sons  of  God. 


Hark  ! for  the  lintels  of  the  presence  gate 
Are  vibrating  and  echoing  back  the  strain. 


And  now  the  threshold  as  we  traverse  it, 
Utters  aloud  its  glad  responsive  chant : — 

Praise  to  the  Holiest  in  the  height, 
And  in  the  depth  be  praise  : 

In  all  His  words  most  wonderful  ; 
Most  sure  in  all  His  ways  ! 


O wisest  love  ! that  flesh  and  blood 
Which  did  in  Adam  fail. 

Should  strive  afresh  against  the  foe, 
Should  strive  and  should  prevail.” 


“ I go  before  my  Judge.  Ah  !....” 

“ One  like  to  the  Son  of  Man.  . . . And  His  eyes  were 

as  a flame  of  fire  ; . . . and  His  voice  as  the  sound  of 

many  waters  ; . . . and  His  face  was  as  the  sun  shining 

in  his  power.  And  when  I had  seen  Him,  I fell  at  His  feet  as 
dead.” 

“ Take  me  away,  and  in  the  lowest  deep 
There  let  me  be, 

And  there  in  hope  the  lone  night-watches  keep, 

Told  out  for  me. 

There,  motionless  and  happy  in  my  pain, 

Lone,  not  forlorn. 

There  will  I sing  my  sad  perpetual  strain, 

Until  the  mom.” 
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That  voice — 
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And  now  ’twas  like  all  instruments, 
Now  like  a lonely  flute” 


The  best  of  the  blank  verse  need  not  be  said  to  be  better  than 
that,  nor  more  perfect  in  taste,  nor  truer  in  tone  and  colour 
— not  grey,  nor  glass,  for  those  words  do  not  seem  to  be  the 
word-symbols  ; yet  of  the  nature  of  their  mentality  in  colour, 
water-like.  There  is  at  least  one  poet  of  the  great  nineteenth 
century  time,  before  Newman,  whose  pictures  come  before 
us  at  this  thought  ; only,  they  are  in  poems  it  seems  pedantic 
in  incongruousness  here  to  name — poems  of  Keats’.  Coleridge’s 
lonely  flute,  seems  to  recall  an  early  severe  Newman  at  St. 
Mary’s,  not  yet  in  the  grasp  of  the  Mighty  Mother  on  earth  ; 
with  the  voice  ‘ subtle  sweet  and  mournful,’  still  forlorn  ; — 
nor  in  his  element  of  poetry ; “ nearly  the  only  kind  of  com- 
position which,”  he  said,  “ was  not  a trouble  ” : — “ The 
season  is  chill  and  dark,  and  the  breath  of  the  morning  is 
damp,  and  worshippers  are  few,  but  all  this  befits  those  who 
are  by  profession  penitents  and  mourners,  watchers  and 
pilgrims.  More  dear  to  them  that  loneliness,  more  cheerful 
that  severity,  and  more  bright  that  gloom,  than  all  those  aids 
and  appliances  of  luxury  by  which  men  nowadays  attempt  to 
make  prayer  less  disagreeable  to  them.  True  faith  does  not 
covet  comforts  ; they  who  realize  that  awful  day,  when  they 
shall  see  Him  face  to  face,  whose  eyes  are  as  a flame  of  fire, 
will  as  little  bargain  to  pray  pleasantly  now  as  they  will  think 
of  doing  so  then.” 

The  Angel’s  Song,  that  brings  all  to  its  close,  is  in  a tone 
of  sober  certainty7  of  bliss,  of  ministerial  office-bearing  to  the 
soul,  happy  in  selflessness  and  in  love  ; a tone  of  all  is  well ; 
as  of 


“ calm  of  mind,  all  passion  spent.” 
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‘ ‘ Softly  and  gently,  dearly  ransomed  soul. 

In  my  most  loving  arms  I now  enfold  thee, 
And,  o’er  the  penal  waters,  as  they  roll, 

I poise  thee,  and  I lower  thee,  and  hold  thee. 


Farewell,  but  not  for  ever  ! brother  dear. 

Be  brave  and  patient  on  thy  bed  of  sorrow, 
Swiftly  shall  pass  thy  night  of  trial  here. 

And  I will  come  and  wake  thee  on  the  morrow.” 


Fratri  Desideratissimo 
Joanni  Joseph  Gordon 
Oratorii  S.  P.  N.  Presbytero 
Cujus  Anima  in  Refrigerium 
J.  H.  N. 
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The  Dream  of  Gerontius 

§1 

> A . ' v / ' / 

GERONTIUS 

Jesu,  Maeia — I am  near  to  death, 

And  Thou  art  calling  me  ; I know  it  now. 

Not  by  the  token  of  this  faltering  breath, 

This  chill  at  heart,  this  dampness  on  my  brow, — 
(Jesu,  have  mercy  ! Mary,  pray  for  me  !) 

’Tis  this  new  feeling,  never  felt  before, 

(Be  with  me,  Lord,  in  my  extremity  !) 

That  I am  going,  that  I am  no  more. 

’Tis  this  strange  innermost  abandonment, 

(Lover  of  souls  ! great  God  ! I look  to  Thee,) 

This  emptying  out  of  each  constituent 
And  natural  force,  by  which  I come  to  be. 

Pray  for  me,  O my  friends  ; a visitant 
Is  knocking  his  dire  summons  at  my  door, 

The  like  of  whom,  to  scare  me  and  to  daunt, 

Has  never,  never  come  to  me  before  ; 

^Tis  death, — O loving  friends,  your  prayers  ! — 

’tis  he  ! . . . 

As  though  my  very  being  had  given  way, 

As  though  I was  no  more  a substance  now, 

And  could  fall  back  on  nought  to  be  my  stay,  20 
(Help,  loving  Lord  ! Thou  my  soul  refuge,  Thou,) 
And  turn  no  whither,  but  must  needs  decay 
And  drop  from  out  this  universal  frame 
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Into  that  shapeless,  scopeless,  blank  abyss, 
That  utter  nothingness,  of  which  I came  • 
This  is  it  that  has  come  to  pass  in  me  ; 

O horror  ! this  it  is,  my  dearest,  this  ; 

So  pray  for  me,  my  friends,  who  have  not 
strength  to  pray. 

ASSISTANTS 

Kyrie  eleison,  Christ e eleison,  Kyrie  eleison. 
Holy  Mary,  pray  for  him. 

All  holy  Angels,  pray  for  him. 

Choirs  of  the  righteous,  pray  for  him. 

Holy  Abraham,  pray  for  him. 

St.  John  Baptist,  St.  Joseph,  pray  for  him. 

St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  St.  Andrew,  St.  John, 

All  Apostles,  all  Evangelists,  pray  for  him. 

All  holy  Disciples  of  the  Lord,  pray  for  him. 

All  holy  Innocents,  pray  for  him. 

All  holy  Martyrs,  all  holy  Confessors, 

All  holy  Hermits,  all  holy  Virgins, 

All  ye  Saints  of  God,  pray  for  him. 

GERONTIUS 

Rouse  thee,  my  fainting  soul,  and  play  the  man 
And  through  such  waning  span 
Of  life  and  thought  as  still  has  to  be  trod, 
Prepare  to  meet  thy  God. 

And  while  the  storm  of  that  bewilderment 
Is  for  a season  spent, 

And,  ere  afresh  the  ruin  on  thee  fall, 

Use  well  the  interval. 
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ASSISTANTS 

Be  merciful,  be  gracious  ; spare  him,  Lord. 

Be  merciful,  be  gracious  ; Lord  deliver  him. 

From  the  sins  that  are  past  ; 

From  Thy  frown  and  Thine  ire  ; 

From  the  perils  of  dying  ; 

From  any  complying 
With  sin,  or  denying 
His  God,  or  relying 
On  self,  at  the  last ; 

From  the  nethermost  fire  ; 

From  all  that  is  evil ; 60 

From  power  of  the  devil ; 

Thy  servant  deliver, 

For  once  and  for  ever. 

By  Thy  birth,  and  by  Thy  Cross, 

Rescue  him  from  endless  loss  ; 

By  Thy  death  and  burial, 

Save  him  from  a final  fall ; 

By  Thy  rising  from  the  tomb, 

By  Thy  mounting  up  above, 

By  the  Spirit’s  gracious  love, 

Save  him  in  the  day  of  doom. 

GERONTIUS 

Sanctus  fortis,  Sanctus  Deus. 

De  profundis  oro  te, 

Miserere,  Judex  meus, 

Parce  mihi,  Domine. 

Firmly  I believe  and  truly 
God  is  Three,  and  God  is  One  ; 
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And  I next  acknowledge  duly 
Manhood  taken  by  the  Son. 

And  I trust  and  hope  most  fulfy 
In  that  manhood  crucified  ; 

And  each  thought  and  deed  unruly 
Do  to  death,  as  He  has  died. 

Simply  to  His  grace  and  wholly 
Light  and  life  and  strength  belong, 

And  I love,  supremely,  solely, 

Him  the  holy,  Him  the  strong. 
Sanctus  fortis,  Sanctus  Deus, 

De  profundis  oro  te, 

Miserere,  Judex  meus, 

Parce  mihi,  Domine. 

And  I hold  in  veneration, 

For  the  love  of  Him  alone, 

Holy  Church,  as  His  creation, 

And  her  teachings,  as  His  own. 

And  I take  with  joy  whatever 
Now  besets  me,  pain  or  fear, 

And  with  a strong  will  I sever 
All  the  ties  which  bind  me  here. 
Adoration  aye  be  given 

With  and  through  the  angelic  host, 
To  the  God  of  earth  and  heaven, 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

Sanctus  fortis,  Sanctus  Deus, 

De  profundis  oro  te, 

Miserere,  Judex  meus, 

Mortis  in  discrimine. 

I can  no  more  ; for  now  it  comes  again, 

That  sense  of  ruin,  which  is  worse  than  pain, 
That  masterful  negation  and  collapse 
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Of  all  that  makes  me  man  ; as  though  I bent 

Over  the  dizzy  brink 

Of  some  sheer  infinite  descent  ; 

Or  worse,  as  though 

Down,  down  for  ever  I was  falling  through 
The  solid  framework  of  created  things, 

And  needs  must  sink  and  sink 

Into  the  vast  abyss.  And,  crueller  still, 

A fierce  and  restless  fright  begins  to  fill 

The  mansion  of  my  soul.  And,  worse  and  worse,  120 

Some  bodily  form  of  ill 

Floats  on  the  wind,  with  many  a loathsome  curse 
Tainting  the  hallowed  air,  and  laughs,  and  flaps 
Its  hideous  wings, 

And  makes  me  wild  with  horror  and  dismay. 

O Jesu,  help  ! pray  for  me,  Mary,  pray  ! 

Some  angel,  Jesu  ! such  as  came  to  Thee 
In  Thine  own  agony  .... 

Mary,  pray  for  me.  Joseph,  pray  for  me. 

Mary,  pray  for  me. 

ASSISTANTS 

Rescue  him,  O Lord,  in  this  his  evil  hour, 

As  of  old  so  many  by  Thy  gracious  power  : — 
(Amen.) 

Enoch  and  Elias  from  the  common  doom  ; 

(Amen.) 

Noe  from  the  waters  in  a saving  home  ; 

(Amen.) 

Abraham  from  th’  abounding  guilt  of  Heathenesse  ; 
(Amen.) 

Job  from  all  his  multiform  and  fell  distress  ; 

(Amen.) 
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Isaac,  when  his  father’s  knife  was  raised  to  slay  ; 
(Amen.) 

Lot  from  burning  Sodom  on  its  judgment  day  ; 
(Amen.) 

Moses  from  the  land  of  bondage  and  despair  ; 
(Amen.) 

Daniel  from  the  hungry  lions  in  their  lair  ; 

(Amen.) 

And  the  Children  Three  amid  the  furnace-flame  ; 

(Amen.)  140 

Chaste  Susanna  from  the  slander  and  the  shame  ; 
(Amen.) 

David  from  Golia  and  the  wrath  of  Saul  ; 

(Amen.) 

And  the  two  Apostles  from  their  prison-thrall ; 
(Amen.) 

Thecla  from  her  torments  ; (Amen.) 

so,  to  show  Thy  power, 

Rescue  this  Thy  servant  in  his  evil  hour. 

GERONTIUS 

Novissima  hora  est ; and  I fain  would  sleep. 

The  pain  has  wearied  me.  . . . Into  Thy  hands, 

O Lord,  into  Thy  hands  . . . 

THE  PRIEST 

Proficiscere,  anima  Christiana,  de  hoc  mundo  ! 

Go  forth  upon  thy  journey,  Christian  soul ! 

Go  from  this  world  ! Go,  in  the  name  of  God 
The  omnipotent  Father,  who  created  thee  ! 

Go,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord, 

Son  of  the  Living  God,  who  bled  for  thee  ! 
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Go,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who 
Hath  been  poured  out  on  thee  ! Go  in  the  name 
Of  Angels  and  Archangels  ; in  the  name 
Of  Thrones  and  Dominations  ; in  the  name 
Of  Princedoms  and  of  Powers  ; and  in  the  name 
Of  Cherubim  and  Seraphim,  go  forth  ! 160 

Go  in  the  name  of  Patriarchs  and  Prophets  ; 

And  of  Apostles  and  Evangelists, 

Of  Martyrs  and  Confessors  ; in  the  name 
Of  holy  Monks  and  Hermits  ; in  the  name 
Of  holy  Virgins  ; and  all  Saints  of  God, 

Both  men  and  women,  go  ! Go  on  thy  course  ; 

And  may  thy  place  to-day  be  found  in  peace, 

And  may  thy  dwelling  be  the  Holy  Mount 
Of  Sion  : — through  the  name  of  Christ,  our  Lord. 

SOUL  OF  GERONTIUS 

I went  to  sleep  ; and  now  I am  refreshed. 

A strange  refreshment  : for  I feel  in  me 
An  inexpressive  lightness,  and  a sense 
Of  freedom,  as  I were  at  length  myself, 

And  ne’er  had  been  before.  How  still  it  is  ! 

I hear  no  more  the  busy  beat  of  time, 

No,  nor  my  fluttering  breath,  nor  struggling  pulse  ; 
Nor  does  one  moment  differ  from  the  next. 

I had  a dream  ; yes  : — some  one  softly  said 
“ He’s  gone  and  then  a sigh  went  round  the  room. 
And  then  I surely  heard  a priestly  voice  180 

Cry  “ Subvenite  and  they  knelt  in  prayer. 

I seem  to  hear  him  still ; but  thin  and  low, 

And  fainter  and  more  faint  the  accents  come, 

As  at  an  ever- widening  interval. 
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Ah  ! whence  is  this  ? What  is  this  severance  ? 
This  silence  pours  a solitariness 
Into  the  very  essence  of  my  soul ; 

And  the  deep  rest,  so  soothing  and  so  sweet, 
Hath  something  too  of  sternness  and  of  pain, 

For  it  drives  back  my  thoughts  upon  their  spring 
By  a strange  introversion,  and  perforce 
I now  begin  to  feed  upon  myself, 

Because  I have  nought  else  to  feed  upon. — 

Am  I alive  or  dead  ? I am  not  dead, 

But  in  the  body  still ; for  I possess 
A sort  of  confidence  which  clings  to  me, 

That  each  particular  organ  holds  its  place 
As  heretofore,  combining  with  the  rest 
Into  one  symmetry,  that  wraps  me  round, 

And  makes  me  man  ; and  surely  I could  move, 
Did  I but  will  it,  every  part  of  me. 

And  yet  I cannot  to  my  sense  bring  home, 

By  very  trial,  that  I have  the  power. 

‘ Tis  strange  ; I cannot  stir  a hand  or  foot, 

I cannot  make  my  fingers  or  my  lips 
By  mutual  pressure  witness  each  to  each, 

Nor  by  the  eyelid’s  instantaneous  stroke 
Assure  myself  I have  a body  still. 

Nor  do  I know  my  very  attitude, 

Nor  if  I stand,  or  lie,  or  sit,  or  kneel. 

So  much  I know,  not  knowing  how  I know, 

That  the  vast  universe,  where  I have  dwelt, 

Is  quitting  me,  or  I am  quitting  it. 

Or  I or  it  is  rushing  on  the  wings 
Of  light  or  lightning  on  an  onward  course, 

And  we  e’en  now  are  million  miles  apart. 
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Yet  . . is  this  peremptory  severance 

Wrought  out  in  lengthening  measurements  of  space, 
Which  grow  and  multiply  by  speed  and  time  ? 

Or  am  I traversing  infinity  220 

By  endless  subdivision,  hurrying  back 
From  finite  towards  infinitesimal, 

Thus  dying  out  of  the  expanded  world  ? 

Another  marvel  : some  one  has  me  fast 
Within  his  ample  palm  ;Qtis  not  a grasp 
Such  as  they  use  on  earth,  but  all  around 
Over  the  surface  of  my  subtle  being, 

As  though  I were  a sphere,  and  capable 
To  be  accosted  thus,  a uniform 
And  gentle  pressure  tells  me  lam  not 
Self -moving,  but  borne  forward  on  my  way. 

And  hark  ! I hear  a singing  ; yet  in  sooth 
I cannot  of  that  music  rightly  say 
Whether  I hear,  or  touch,  or  taste  the  tones. 

O what  a heart -subduing  melody  ! 


ANGEL 


My  work  is  done, 

My  task  is  o’er, 

And  so  I come, 

Taking  it  home, 

For  the  crown  is  won,  240 

Alleluia, 

For  evermore. 
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My  Father  gave 
In  charge  to  me 
This  child  of  earth 
E’en  from  its  birth, 

To  serve  and  save, 

Alleluia, 

And  saved  is  he. 

This  child  of  clay 
To  me  was  given, 

To  rear  and  train 
By  sorrow  and  pain 
In  the  narrow  way, 

Alleluia, 

From  earth  to  heaven. 

SOUL 

It  is  a member  of  that  family 

Of  wondrous  beings,  who,  ere  the  worlds  were  made. 

Millions  of  ages  back,  have  stood  around 

The  throne  of  God  : — he  never  has  known  sin  ; 260 

But  through  those  cycles  all  but  infinite, 

Has  had  a strong  and  pure  celestial  life, 

And  bore  to  gaze  on  the  unveil’d  face  of  God, 

And  drank  from  the  eternal  Fount  of  truth, 

And  served  Him  with  a keen  ecstatic  love. 

Hark  ! he  begins  again. 

ANGEL 

O Lord,  how  wonderful  in  depth  and  height, 

But  most  in  man,  how  wonderful  Thou  art  ! 
With  what  a love,  what  soft  persuasive  might 
Victorious  o’er  the  stubborn  fleshly  heart, 

Thy  tale  complete  of  saints  Thou  dost  provide, 

To  fill  the  throne  which  angels  lost  through  pride  ! 
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He  lay  a grovelling  babe  upon  the  ground, 

Polluted  in  the  blood  of  his  first  sire, 

With  his  whole  essence  shattered  and  unsound, 

And  coiled  around  his  heart  a demon  dire, 

Which  was  not  of  his  nature,  but  had  skill 
To  bind  and  form  his  opening  mind  to  ill. 

Then  was  I sent  from  heaven  to  set  right 

The  balance  in  his  soul  of  truth  and  sin,  280 
And  I have  waged  a long  relentless  fight, 

Resolved  that  death-environed  spirit  to  win, 
Which  from  its  fallen  state,  when  all  was  lost, 

Had  been  repurchased  at  so  dread  a cost. 

O what  a shifting  parti-coloured  scene 

Of  hope  and  fear,  of  triumph  and  dismay, 

Of  recklessness  and  penitence,  has  been 

The  history  of  that  dreary,  life-long  fray  ! 

And  O the  grace  to  nerve  him,  and  to  lead, 

How  patient,  prompt,  and  lavish  at  his  need  ! 

O man,  strange  composite  of  heaven  and  earth  ! 

Majesty  dwarfed  to  baseness  ! fragrant  flower 
Running  to  poisonous  seed  ! and  seeming  worth 

Cloking  corruption  ! weakness  mastering  power  ! 
Who  never  art  so  near  to  crime  and  shame, 

As  when  thou  hast  achieved  some  deed  of  name  ; — 

How  should  ethereal  natures  comprehend 
A thing  made  up  of  spirit  and  of  clay, 

Were  we  not  tasked  to  nurse  it  and  to  tend, 

Linked  one  to  one  throughout  its  mortal  day?  300 
More  than  the  Seraph  in  his  height  of  place. 

The  Angel-guardian  knows  and  loves  the  ransomed 
race. 
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SOUL 

Now  know  I surely  that  I am  at  length 
Out  of  the  body  : had  I part  with  earth, 

I never  could  have  drunk  those  accents  in, 

And  not  have  worshipped  as  a god  the  voice 
That  was  so  musical ; but  now  I am 
So  whole  of  heart,  so  calm,  so  self-possessed, 

With  such  a full  content,  and  with  a sense 
So  apprehensive  and  discriminant, 

As  no  temptation  can  intoxicate. 

Nor  have  I even  terror  at  the  thought 
That  I am  clasped  by  such  a saintliness. 

ANGEL 

All  praise  to  Him,  at  whose  sublime  decree 

The  last  are  first,  the  first  become  the  last  ; 

By  whom  the  suppliant  prisoner  is  set  free, 

By  wiiom  proud  first-borns  from  their  thrones 
are  cast  ; 

Who  raises  Mary  to  be  Queen  of  Heaven, 

While  Lucifer  is  left,  condemned  and  unforgiven. 

§3 

SOUL 

I will  address  him.  Mighty  one,  my  Lord,  320 

My  Guardian  Spirit,  all  hail ! 

ANGEL 

All  hail,  my  child  ! 

My  child  and  brother,  hail  ! what  wouldest  thou  ? 
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SOUL 

I would  have  nothing  but  to  speak  with  thee 
For  speaking’s  sake.  I wish  to  hold  with  thee 
Conscious  communion  ; though  I fain  would  know 
A maze  of  things.,  were  it  but  meet  to  ask, 

And  not  a curiousness. 

ANGEL 

You  cannot  now 
Cherish  a wish  which  ought  not  to  be  wished. 

SOUL 

Then  I will  speak.  I ever  had  believed 
That  on  the  moment  when  the  struggling  soul 
Quitted  its  mortal  case,  forthwith  it  fell 
Under  the  awful  Presence  of  its  God, 

There  to  be  judged  and  sent  to  its  own  place. 

What  lets  me  now  from  going  to  my  Lord  ? 

sf 

7 

ANGEL 

Thou  art  not  let  ; but  with  extremest  speed 
Art  hurrying  to  the  Just  and  Holy  Judge  : 

For  scarcely  art  thou  disembodied  yet. 

Divide  a moment,  as  men  measure  time, 

Into  its  million-million-milhonth  part, 

Yet  even  less  than  that  the  interval  340 

Since  thou  didst  leave  the  body  ; and  the  priest 
Cried  “ Subvenite,”  and  they  fell  to  prayer  ; 

Nay,  scarcely  yet  have  they  begun  to  pray. 
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For  spirits  and  men  by  different  standards  mete 
The  less  and  greater  in  the  flow  of  time. 

By  sun  and  moon,  primeval  ordinances — 

By  stars  which  rise  and  set  harmoniously — 

By  the  recurring  seasons,  and  the  swing, 

This  way  and  that,  of  the  suspended  rod 
Precise  and  punctual,  men  divide  the  hours, 

Equal,  continuous,  for  their  common  use. 

Not  so  with  us  in  the  immaterial  world  ; 

But  intervals  in  their  succession 

Are  measured  by  the  living  thought  alone, 

And  grow  or  wane  with  its  intensity. 

And  time  is  not  a common  property  ; 

But  what  is  long  is  short,  and  swift  is  slow, 

And  near  is  distant,  as  received  and  grasped 
By  this  mind  and  by  that,  and  every  one 
Is  standard  of  his  own  chronology.  360 

And  memory  lacks  its  natural  resting-points, 

Of  years,  and  centuries,  and  periods. 

It  is  thy  very  energy  of  thought 
Which  keeps  thee  from  thy  God. 

SOUL 

Dear  Angel,  say, 

Why  have  I now  no  fear  of  meeting  Him  ? 

Along  my  earthly  life,  the  thought  of  death 
And  judgment  was  to  me  most  terrible. 

I had  it  aye  before  me,  and  I saw 
The  Judge  severe  e’en  in  the  Crucifix. 

Now  that  the  hour  is  come,  my  fear  is  fled  ; 

And  at  this  balance  of  my  destiny, 

Now  close  upon  me,  I can  forward  look 
With  a serenest  joy. 
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ANGEL 


It  is  because 

Then  thou  didst  fear,  that  now  thou  dost  not  fear. 
Thou  hast  forestalled  the  agony,  and  so 
For  thee  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past. 

Also,  because  already  in  thy  soul 

The  judgment  is  begun.  That  day  of  doom, 

One  and  the  same  for  the  collected  world — 

That  solemn  consummation  for  all  flesh,  380 

Is,  in  the  case  of  each,  anticipate 

Upon  his  death  ; and,  as  the  last  great  day 

In  the  particular  judgment  is  rehearsed, 

So  now  too,  ere  thou  comest  to  the  throne, 

A presage  falls  upon  thee,  as  a ray 
Straight  from  the  Judge,  expressive  of  thy  lot. 

That  calm  and  joy  uprising  in  thy  soul 
Is  first-fruit  to  thee  of  thy  recompense, 

And  heaven  begun. 


§4 

SOUL 

But  hark  ! upon  my  sense 
Comes  a fierce  hubbub,  which  would  make  me  fear. 
Could  I be  frighted. 

ANGEL 

We  are  now  arrived 

Close  on  the  judgment  court ; that  sullen  howl 
Is  from  the  demons  who  assemble  there. 

} It  is  the  middle  region,  where  of  old 
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Satan  appeared  among  the  sons  of  God, 

To  cast  his  jibes  and  scoffs  at  holy  Job. 

So  now  his  legions  throng  the  vestibule, 
Hungry  and  wild,  to  claim  their  property, 
And  gather  souls  for  hell.  Hist  to  their  cry. 


SOUL 

How  sour  and  how  uncouth  a dissonance  ! 400 

DEMONS 

Low-bom  clods 

Of  brute  earth. 

They  aspire 
To  become  gods, 

By  a new  birth, 

And  an  extra  grace, 

And  a score  of  merits. 

As  if  aught 
Could  stand  in  place 

Of  the  high  thought, 

And  the  glance  of  fire 
Of  the  great  spirits. 

The  powers  blest, 

The  lords  by  right, 

The  primal  owners, 

Of  the  proud  dwelling 
And  realm  of  light, — 

Dispossessed, 

Aside  thrust. 

Chucked  down,  420 

By  the  sheer  might 
Of  a despot’s  will, 
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Of  a tyrant’s  frown, 

Who  after  expelling 
Their  hosts,  gave, 

Triumphant  still, 

And  still  unjust, 

Each  forfeit  crown 
To  psalm-droners, 

And  canting  groan ers, 

To  every  slave, 

And  pious  cheat, 

And  crawling  knave, 

Who  licked  the  dust 

Under  his  feet. 

ANGEL 

It  is  the  restless  panting  of  their  being  ! 

Like  beasts  of  prey,  who,  caged  within  their  bars, 

In  a deep  hideous  purring  have  their  life, 

And  an  incessant  pacing  to  and  fro. 

DEMONS 

The  mind  bold  440 

And  independent, 

The  purpose  free, 

So  we  are  told, 

Must  not  think 

To  have  the  ascendant. 

What’s  a saint  ? 

One  whose  breath 

Doth  the  air  taint 
Before  his  death  ; 

A bundle  of  bones, 
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Which  fools  adore, 

Ha!  ha! 

When  life  is  o’er, 

Which  rattle  and  stink, 

E’en  in  the  flesh. 

We  cry  his  pardon  ! 

No  flesh  hath  he  ; 

Ha  ! ha  ! 

For  it  hath  died, 

’Tis  crucified 
Day  by  day, 

Afresh,  afresh, 

Ha  ! ha  ! 

That  holv  clay, 

Ha!  ha! 

This  gains  guerdon, 

So  priestlings  prate, 

Ha  ! ha ! 

Before  the  Judge, 

And  pleads  and|atones 
For  spite  and  grudge, 

And  bigot  mood, 

And  envy  and  hate, 

And  greed  of  blood. 


SOUL 

How  impotent  they  are  ! and  yet  on  earth 
They  have  repute  for  wondrous  power  and  skill ; 
And  books  describe  how  that  the  very  face 
Of  the  Evil  One,  if  seen,  would  have  a force 
Even  to  freeze  the  blood,  and  choke  the  life 
Of  him  who  saw  it. 
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ANGEL 

In  thy  trial-state 

Thou  had^t  a traitor  nestling  close  at  home, 
Connatural,  who  with  the  powers  of  hell 
Was  leagued,  and  of  thy  senses  kept  the  keys, 
And  to  that  deadliest  foe  unlocked  thy  heart. 
And  therefore  is  it,  in  respect  of  man, 

Those  fallen  ones  show  so  majestical. 

But,  when  some  child  of  grace,  Angel  or  Saint, 
Pure  and  upright  in  his  integrity 
Of  nature,  meets  the  demons  on  their  raid, 
They  scud  away  as  cowards  from  the  fight. 

Nay,  oft  hath  holy  hermit  in  his  cell, 

Not  yet  disburdened  of  mortality, 

Mocked  a/Ttheir  threats  and  warlike  overtures  ; 
Or,  dying,  when  they  swarmed  like  flies  around, 
Defied  them,  and  departed  to  his  Judge. 


DEMONS 

Virtue  and  vice, 

A knave’s  pretence, 

’Tis  all  the  same  ; 

Ha!  ha! 

Dread  of  hell-fire, 

Of  the  venomous  flame, 
A coward’s  plea. 

Give  him  his  price, 

Saint  though  he  be, 
Ha!  ha! 
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From  shrewd  good  sense 

He’ll  slave  for  hire  ; 
Ha  ! ha  ! 

And  does  but  aspire 
To  the  heaven  above 

With  sordid  aim, 

And  not  from  love. 

Ha  ! ha  ! 


SOUL 

I see  not  those  false  spirits  ; shall  I see 
My  dearest  Master,  when  I reach  His  throne  ? 

Or  hear,  at  least,  His  awful  judgment  word 
With  personal  intonation,  as  I now 
Hear  thee,  not  see  thee,  Angel  ? Hitherto 
All  has  been  darkness  since  I left  the  earth  ; 

Shall  I remain  thus  sight -bereft  all  through  520 

My  penance-time  ? If  so,  how  comes  it  then 
That  I have  hearing  still,  and  taste,  and  touch, 

Yet  not  a glimmer  of  that  princely  sense 
Which  binds  ideas  in  one,  and  makes  them  live  ? 


ANGEL 

Nor  touch,  nor  taste,  nor  hearing  hast  thou  now  ; 
Thou  livest  in  a world  of  signs  and  types, 

The  presentation  of  most  holy  truths, 

Living  and  strong,  which  now  encompass  thee. 

A disembodied  soul,  thou  hast  by  right 
No  converse  with  aught  else  beside  thyself  ; 
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But,  lest  so  stern  a solitude  should  load 
And  break  thy  being,  in  mercy  are  vouchsafed 
Some  lower  measures  of  perception, 

Which  seem  to  thee,  as  though  through  channels 
brought, 

Through  ear,  or  nerves,  or  palate,  which  are  gone. 
And  thou  art  wrapped  and  swathed  around  in  dreams, 
Dreams  that  are  true,  yet  enigmatical ; 

For  the  belongings  of  thy  present  state, 

Save  through  such  symbols,  come  not  home  to  thee. 
And  thus  thou  tell’st  of  space,  and  time,  and  size,  540 
Of  fragrant,  solid,  bitter,  musical, 

Of  fire,  and  of  refreshment  after  fire  ; 

As  (let  me  use  similitude  of  earth, 

To  aid  thee  in  the  knowledge  thou  dost  ask) — 

As  ice  which  blisters  may  be  said  to  burn. 

Nor  hast  thou  now  extension,  with  its  parts 
Correlative, — long  habit  cozens  thee, — 

Nor  power  to  move  thyself,  nor  limbs  to  move. 

Hast  thou  not  heard  of  those,  who,  after  loss 
Of  hand  or  foot,  still  cried  that  they  had  pains 
In  hand  or  foot,  as  though  they  had  it  still  ? 

So  is  it  now  with  thee,  who  hast  not  lost 
Thy  hand  or  foot,  but  all  which  made  up  man  ; 

So  will  it  be,  until  the  joyous  day 
Of  resurrection,  when  thou  wilt  regain 
All  thou  hast  lost,  new-made  and  glorified. 

How,  even  now,  the  consummated  Saints 
See  God  in  heaven,  Ijuay^not  explicate. .... 
Meanwhile,  let  it  suffice  thee  to  posesss 
Such  means  of  converse  as  are  granted  thee,  560 
Though,  till  that  Beatific  Vision,  thou  art  blind  ; 

For  e’en  thy  purgatory,  which  comes  like  fire, 

Is  fire  without  its  light. 
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SOUL 

His  will  be  done  ! 

I am  not  worthy  e’er  to  see  again 
The  face  of  day  ; far  less  His  countenance, 
Who  is  the  very  sun.  Natheless  in  life, 
When  I looked  forward  to  mv  purgatory, 

It  ever  was  my  solace  to  believe, 

That,  ere  I plunged  amid  th’  avenging  flame 
I had  one  sight  of  Him  to  strengthen  me. 


ANGEL 

Nor  rash  nor  vain  is  that  presentiment  ; 

Yes, — for  one  moment  thou  shalt  see  thy  Lord. 
Thus  will  it  be  : what  time  thou  art  arraigned 
Before  the  dread  tribunal,  and  thy  lot 
Is  cast  for  ever,  should  it  be  to  sit 
On  His  right  hand  among  His  pure  elect, 

Then  sight,  or  that  which  to  the  soul  is  sight, 

As  by  a lightning-flash  will  come  to  thee, 

And  thou  shalt  see,  amid  the  dark  profound, 

Whom  thy  soul  loveth,  and  would  fain  approach, — 580 
One  moment ; but  thou  knowest  not,  my  child, 
What  thou  dost  ask  : that  sight  of  the  Most  Fair 
Will  gladden  thee,  but  it  will  pierce  thee  too. 


SOUL 

Thou  speakest  darkly,  Angel ; and  an  awe 
Falls  on  me,  and  a fear  lest  I be  rash. 
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ANGEL 

There  was  a mortal,  who  is  now  above 
In  the  mid  glory  : he,  when  near  to  die, 

Was  given  communion  with  the  Crucified, — 

Such,  that  the  Master’s  very  wounds  were  stamped 
Upon  his  flesh  ; and,  from  the  agony 
Which  thrilled  through  body  and  soul  in  that  embrace, 
Learn  that  the  flame  of  the  Everlasting  Love 
Doth  burn,  ere  it  transform  . . . 

§ 5 

. . . Hark  to  those  sounds  ! 

They  come  of  tender  beings  angelical, 

Least  and  most  childlike  of  the  sons  of  God. 

FIRST  CHOIR  OF  ANGELICALS 

Praise  to  the  Holiest  in  the  height, 

And  in  the  depth  be  praise  : 

In  all  his  words  most  wonderful ; 

Most  sure  in  all  His  ways  ! 

To  us  His  elder  race  He  gave  600 

To  battle  and  to  win, 

Without  the  chastisement  of  pain, 

Without  the  soil  of  sin. 

The  younger  son  Ht,  willed  to  be 
A marvel  in  his  birth  : 

Spirit  and  flesh  his  parents  were  ; 

His  home  was  heaven  and  earth. 
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The  Eternal  blessed  His  child,  and  armed, 

And  sent  him  hence  afar, 

To  serve  as  champion  in  the  field 
Of  elemental  war. 

To  be  His  Viceroy  in  the  world 
Of  matter  and  of  sense  ; 

Upon  the  frontier,  towards  the  foe, 

A resolute  defence. 

ANGEL 

We  now  have  passed  the  gate,  and  are  within 
The  House  of  Judgment ; and  whereas  on  earth 
Temples  and  palaces  are  formed  of  parts 
Costly  and  rare,  but  all  material, 

So  in  the  world  of  spirits  nought  is  found,  620 

To  mould  withal  and  form  into  a whole, 

But  what  is  immaterial ; and  thus 
The  smallest  portions  of  this  edifice, 

Cornice,  or  frieze,  or  balustrade,  or  stair, 

The  very  pavement  is  made  up  of  life — 

Of  holy,  blessed,  and  immortal  beings, 

Who  hymn  their  Maker’s  praise  continually. 

SECOND  CHOIR  OE  ANGELICALS 

Praise  to  the  Holiest  in  the  height, 

And  in  the  depth  be  praise  : 

In  all  His  words  most  wonderful ; 

Most  sure  in  all  His  ways  ! 

Woe  to  thee  man  ! for  he  was  found 
A recreant  in  the  fight ; 

And  lost  his  heritage  of  heaven, 

And  fellowship  with  light. 
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Above  him  now  the  angry  sky, 

Around  the  tempest’s  din  ; 

Who  once  had  Angels  for  his  friends, 

Had  but  the  brutes  for  kin. 

O man  ! a savage  kindred  they  ; 

To  flee  that  monster  brood 

He  scaled  the  seaside  cave,  and  clomb 
The  giants  of  the  wood. 

With  now  a fear,  and  now  a hope, 

With  aids  which  chance  supplied, 

From  youth  to  eld,  from  sire  to  son, 

He  lived,  and  toiled,  and  died. 

He  dreed  his  penance  age  by  age  ; 
x\nd  step  by  step  began 

Slowly  to  doff  his  savage  garb, 

And  be  again  a man. 

And  quickened  by  the  Almighty’s  breath, 
And  chastened  by  His  rod, 

And  taught  by  Angel- visitings, 

At  length  he  sought  his  God  ; 

And  learned  to  call  upon  His  Name, 

And  in  his  faith  create 

A household  and  a fatherland, 

A city  and  a state. 

Glory  to  Him  who  from  the  mire, 

In  patient  length  of  days, 

Elaborated  into  life 
A people  to  His  praise  ! 
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The  sound  is  like  the  rushing  of  the  wind — 

The  summer  wind — among  the  loft}7  pines  ; 
Swelling  and  dying,  echoing  round  about, 

Now  here,  now  distant,  wild  and  beautiful ; 
While,  scattered  from  the  branches  it  has  stirred, 
Descend  ecstatic  odours. 

THIRD  CHOIR  OF  ANGELICALS 

Praise  to  the  Holiest  in  the  height, 

And  in  the  depth  be  praise  : 

In  all  His  words  most  wonderful ; 

Most  sure  in  all  His  ways  ! 

The  Angels,  as  beseemingly 
To  spirit-kind  was  given, 

At  once  were  tried  and  perfected, 

And  took  their  seats  in  heaven. 

For  them  no  twilight  or  eclipse  ; 

No  growth  and  no  decay  : 

’Twas  hopeless,  all-ingulfing  night, 

Or  beatific  day. 

But  to  the  younger  race  there  rose 
A hope  upon  its  fall ; 

And  slowly,  surely,  gracefully, 

The  morning  dawned  on  all. 

And  ages,  opening  out,  divide 
The  precious  and  the  base, 

And  from  the  hard  and  sullen  mass, 
Mature  the  heirs  of  grace. 
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O man  ! albeit  the  quickening  ray, 

Lit  from  his  second  birth, 

Makes  him  at  length  what  once  he  was, 

And  heaven  grows  out  of  earth  ; 

Yet  still  between  that  earth  and  heaven — 
His  journey  and  his  goal — 

A double  agony  awaits 
His  body  and  his  soul. 

A double  debt  he  has  to  pay — 

The  forfeit  of  his  sins  : 

The  chill  of  death  is  past,  and  now 
The  penance-fire  begins. 

Glory  to  Him,  who  evermore 
By  truth  and  justice  reigns  ; 

Who  tears  the  soul  from  out  its  case, 

And  bums  away  its  stains  ! 

ANGEL 

They  sing  of  thy  approaching  agony, 

Which  thou  so  eagerly  didst  question  of  : 

It  is  the  face  of  the  Incarnate  God 
Shall  smite  thee  with  that  keen  and  subtle  pain  ; 
And  yet  the  memory  which  it  leaves  will  be 
A sovereign  febrifuge  to  heal  the  wound  ; 

And  yet  withal  it  will  the  wound  provoke, 

And  aggravate  and  widen  it  the  more. 

SOUL 

Thou  speakest  mysteries  ; still  methinks  I know 
To  disengage  the  tangle  of  thy  words  : 

Yet  rather  would  I hear  thy  angel  voice, 

Than  for  myself  be  thy  interpreter. 
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ANGEL 

When  then— if  such  thy  lot — thou  seest  thy  Judge, 
The  sight  of  Him  will  kindle  in  thy  heart 
All  tender,  gracious,  reverential  thoughts.  720 
Thou  wilt  be  sick  with  love,  and  yearn  for  Him, 

And  feel  as  though  thou  couldst  but  pity  Him, 

That  one  so  sweet  should  e’er  have  placed  Himself 
At  disadvantage  such,  as  to  be  used 
So  vilely  by  a being  so  vile  as  thee. 

There  is  a pleading  in  His  pensive  eyes 
Will  pierce  thee  to  the  quick,  and  trouble  thee. 

And  thou  wilt  hate  and  loathe  thyself  ; for,  though 
Now  sinless,  thou  wilt  feel  that  thou  hast  sinned, 

As  never  thou  didst  feel ; and  wilt  desire 
To  slink  away,  and  hide  thee  from  His  sight  ; 

And  yet  wilt  have  a longing  aye  to  dwell 
Within  the  beauty  of  His  countenance. 

And  these  two  pains,  so  counter  and  so  keen, — 

The  longing  for  Him,  when  thou  seest  Him  not  ; 

The  shame  of  self  at  thought  of  seeing  Him, — 

Will  be  thy  veriest,  sharpest  purgatory. 


SOUL 

My  soul  is  in  my  hand  : I have  no  fear, — 

In  His  dear  might  prepared  for  weal  or  wroe.  | 
But  hark  ! a grand,  mysterious  harmony  : 

It  floods  me  like  the  deep  and  solemn  sound 
Of  many  waters. 


740 
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ANGEL 

We  have  gained  the  stairs 
Which  rise  towards  the  Presence-chamber ; there 
A band  of  mighty  Angels  keep  the  way 
On  either  side,  and  hymn  the  Incarnate  God. 

ANGELS  OF  THE  SACRED  STAIR 

Father,  whose  goodness  none  can  know,  but  they 
Who  see  Thee  face  to  face, 

By  man  hath  come  the  infinite  display 
Of  Thy  victorious  grace  ; 

But  fallen  man — the  creature  of  a day — 

Skills  not  that  love  to  trace. 

It  needs,  to  tell  the  triumph  Thou  hast  wrought, 

An  Angel’s  deathless  fire,  an  Angel’s  reach  of 
thought. 

It  needs  that  very  Angel,  who  with  awe, 

Amid  the  garden  shade, 

The  great  Creator  in  His  sickness  saw, 

Soothed  by  a creature’s  aid, 

And  agonized,  as  victim  of  the  Law 
Which  he  Himself  had  made  ; 

For  who  can  praise  Him  in  His  depth  and  height,  760 
But  he  who  saw  Him  reel  amid  that  solitary  fight  ? 

SOUL 

Hark  ! for  the  lintels  of  the  presence-gate 
Are  vibrating  and  echoing  back  the  strain. 
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FOURTH  CHOIR  OF  ANGELICALS 

Praise  to  the  Holiest  in  the  height, 

And  in  the  depth  be  praise  : 

In  all  His  words  most  wonderful ; 

Most  sure  in  all  His  ways  ! 

The  foe  blasphemed  the  Holy  Lord, 

As  if  He  reckoned  ill, 

In  that  He  placed  His  puppet  man 
The  frontier  place  to  fill. 

For,  even  in  his  best  estate, 

With  amplest  gifts  endued, 

A sorry  sentinel  was  he, 

A being  of  flesh  and  blood. 

As  though  a thing,  who  for  his  help 
Must  needs  possess  a wife, 

Could  cope  with  those  proud  rebel  hosts, 

Who  had  angelic  life. 

And  when,  by  blandishment  of  Eve,  780 

That  earth-born  Adam  fell, 

He  shrieked  in  triumph,  and  he  cried, 

“ A sorry  sentinel ; 

The  Maker  by  His  word  is  bound, 

Escape  or  cure  is  none  ; 

He  must  abandon  to  his  doom, 

And  slay  His  darling  son.” 

ANGEL 

And  now  the  threshold,  as  we  traverse  it, 

Utters  aloud  its  glad  responsive  chant. 
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FIFTH  CHOIR  OF  ANGELICALS 

Praise  to  the  Holiest  in  the  height 
And  in  the  depth  be  praise  : 

In  all  His  words  most  wonderful ; 

Most  sure  in  all  His  ways  ! 

O loving  wisdom  of  our  God  ! 

When  all  was  sin  and  shame, 

A second  Adam  to  the  fight 
And  to  the  rescue  came. 

0 wisest  love  ! that  flesh  and  blood 
Which  did  in  Adam  fail, 

Should  strive  afresh  against  the  foe, 
Should  strive  and  should  prevail ; 

And  that  a higher  gift  than  grace 
Should  flesh  and  blood  refine, 

God’s  Presence  and  His  very  Self, 

And  Essence  all-divine. 

0 generous  love  ! that  He  who  smote 
In  man  for  man  the  foe, 

The  double  agony  in  man 
For  man  should  undergo  ; 

And  in  the  garden  secretly, 

And  on  the  cross  on  high, 

Should  teach  His  brethren  and  inspire 
To  suffer  and  to  die. 

§6 

ANGEL 

Thy  judgment  now  is  near,  for  we  are  come 
Into  the  veiled  presence  of  our  God. 
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SOUL 

I hear  the  voices  that  I left  on  earth. 

ANGEL 

It  is  the  voice  of  friends  around  thy  bed, 

Who  say  the  “ Subvenite  ” with  the  priest. 

Hither  the  echoes  come  ; before  the  Throne 
Stands  the  great  Angel  of  the  Agony,  820 

The  same  who  strengthened  Him,  what  time  He  knelt 
Lone  in  the  garden  shade,  bedewed  with  blood. 
That  Angel  best  can  plead  with  Him  for  all 
Tormented  souls,  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

ANGEL  OF  THE  AGONY 

Jesu  ! by  that  shuddering  dread  which  fell  on  Thee  ; 
Jesu  ! by  that  cold  dismay  which  sickened  Thee  ; 
Jesu  ! by  that  pang  of  heart  which  thrilled  in  Thee  ; 
Jesu  ! by  that  mount  of  sins  which  crippled  Thee  ; 
Jesu  ! by  that  sense  of  guilt  which  stifled  Thee  ; 

Jesu  ! by  that  innocence  which  girdled  Thee  ; 

Jesu  ! by  that  sanctity  which  reigned  in  Thee  ; 

Jesu  ! by  that  Godhead  which  was  one  with  Thee  ; 
Jesu  ! spare  these  souls  which  are  so  dear  to  Thee, 
Who  in  prison,  calm  and  patient,  wait  for  Thee  ; 
Hasten,  Lord,  their  hour,  and  bid  them  come  to  Thee, 
To  that  glorious  Home,  where  they  shall  ever  gaze 
on  Thee. 

SOUL 

I go  before  my  Judge.  Ah ! . . _ 
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ANGEL 

. . . Praise  to  His  Name  ! 

The  eager  spirit  has  darted  from  my  hold, 

And,  with  the  intemperate  energy  of  love, 

Flies  to  the  dear  feet  of  Emmanuel ; 840 

But,  ere  it  reach  them,  the  keen  sanctity, 

Which  with  its  effluence,  like  a glory,  clothes 
And  circles  round  the  Crucified,  has  seized, 

And  scorched  and  shrivelled  it  ; and  now  it  lies 
Passive  and  still  before  the  awful  Throne. 

O happy,  suffering  soul ! for  it  is  safe, 

Consumed,  yet  quickened,  by  the  glance  of  God. 


SOUL 

Take  me  away,  and  in  the  lowest  deep 
There  let  me  be, 

And  there  in  hope  the  lone  night-watches  keep, 

Told  out  for  me. 

There,  motionless  and  happy  in  my  pain, 

Lone,  not  forlorn, — 

There  will  I sing  my  sad  perpetual  strain, 

Until  the  morn. 

There  will  I sing,  and  soothe  my  stricken  breast, 
Which  ne’er  can  cease 

To  throb,  and  pine,  and  languish,  till  possest 
Of  its  Sole  Peace. 

There  will  I sing  my  absent  Lord  and  Love  : — 860 

Take  me  away, 

That  sooner  I may  rise,  and  go  above, 

And  see  Him  in  the  truth  of  everlasting  day. 
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§ 7 

ANGEL 

Now  let  the  golden  prison  ope  its  gates, 

Making  sweet  music,  as  each  fold  revolves 
Upon  its  ready  hinge.  And  ye,  great  powers, 

Angels  of  Purgatory,  receive  from  me 
My  charge,  a precious  soul,  until  the  day, 

When,  from  all  bond  and  forfeiture  released, 

I shall  reclaim  it  for  the  courts  of  light. 

SOULS  IN  PURGATORY 

1.  Lord,  Thou  hast  been  our  refuge  : in  every  generation; 

2.  Before  the  hills  were  bom,  and  the  world  was  : from 
age  to  age  Thou  art  God. 

3.  Bring  us  not,  Lord,  very  low  : for  Thou  hast  said, 
Come  back  again,  ye  sons  of  Adam. 

4.  A thousand  years  before  Thine  eyes  are  but  as  yest- 
erday : and  as  a watch  of  the  night  which  is  come  and 
gone. 

5.  The  grass  springs  up  in  the  morning  : at  evening-tide 

it  shrivels  up  and  dies. 

6.  So  we  fail  in  Thine  anger  : and  in  Thy  wrath  are  we 
troubled. 

7.  Thou  hast  set  our  sins  in  Thy  sight  : and  our  round  of 
days  in  the  light  of  Thy  countenance. 
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8.  Come  back,  O Lord  ! how  long  : and  be  entreated  for 
Thy  servants. 

9.  In  Thy  morning  we  shall  be  filled  with  Thy  mercy  : 
we  shall  rejoice  and  be  in  pleasure  all  our  days. 

10.  We  shall  be  glad  according  to  the  days  of  our  humili- 
ation : and  the  years  in  which  we  have  seen  evil.  880 

11.  Look,  O Lord,  upon  Thy  servants  and  on  Thy  work  : 
and  direct  their  children. 

12.  And  let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon  us  : 
and  the  work  of  our  hands,  establish  Thou  it. 

Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son  : and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be  : 
world  without  end.  Amen. 

ANGEL 

Softly  and  gently,  dearly-ransomed  soul, 

In  my  most  loving  arms  I now  enfold  thee, 
And,  o’er  the  penal  waters,  as  they  roll, 

I poise  thee,  and  I lower  thee,  and  hold  thee. 

And  carefully  I dip  thee  in  the  lake, 

And  thou,  without  a sob  or  a resistance, 

Dost  through  the  flood  thy  rapid  passage  take, 
Sinking  deep,  deeper,  into  the  dim  distance. 
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Angels,  to  whom  the  willing  task  is  given, 

Shall  tend,  and  nurse,  and  lull  thee,  as  thou  liest ; 
And  Masses  on  the  earth,  and  prayers  in  heaven, 
Shall  aid  thee  at  the  Throne  of  the  Most 
Highest. 

Farewell,  but  not  for  ever  ! brother  dear, 

Be  brave  and  patient  on  thy  bed  of  sorrow  ; 
Swiftly  shall  pass  thy  night  of  trial  here, 

And  I will  come  and  wake  thee  on  the  morrow. 
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NOTES 

Gerontius — yepuv ; by  the  old,  J.  H.  N. 

*1.  i Jesu,  Maria.  The  Holy  Names  ; whose  mention 
makes  the  atmosphere  of  Christian  hope — God  made  man  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  ; Christ  living  in  the  means  of  grace  in  the 
Church,  as  the  continuation  of  the  Incarnation  ; the  resulting 
confidence  towards  God,  Who  drew  all  men  unto  Himself  on 
Calvary,  and  gave  there  his  Mother  to  be  the  Mother  of  Mercy 
and  prevailing  prayers  for  men.  The  Holy  Names,  therefore, 
come  to  the  Christian  writer,  as  he  thinks  of  himself  at  the 
scene  of  death  ; even  such  as  he  looks  for  it  to  be,  at  his  own 
last  end. 

It  is  the  personal  note  in  the  author,  it  is  the  reality  of 
his  own  feeling,  which  cause  the  slowness  of  the  opening  move- 
ment, the  fighting,  if  in  a good  fight.  And  these  things  seem 
to  explain  and  justify  the  parentheses. 

1.  17  Gerontius  is  seen  as  one  who  had  learnt  the  lesson 
Newman  taught  in  the  words  : 

"Till  we  remind  ourselves  of  what  we  are — in  a state  of  punishment — such 
surprises,  [death],  make  us  impatient,  and  almost  angry,  alas  ! ” 


♦The  lines  are  numbered  from  * Oxford  (Press)  Edition,’  1914. 
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1.  52  There  seems  here  an  echo  from  the  Kehama  of 
Southey,  a poet  Newman  knew  so  well  and  valued  so  much. 
Canto  ii  is  ‘ The  Curse  ’ by  the  Rajah,  Kehama,  ‘ Man 
Almighty  ; ’ after  Ladurlad’s  words,  “ Only  to  save  my  child,  I 
smote  the  Prince  ” (Kehama’s  son)  : “ King  of  the  world,  be 
merciful.” 

* ‘ I charm  thy  life 
From  the  weapons  of  strife. 

From  stone  and  from  wood. 

From  fire  and  from  flood, 

From  the  serpent’s  tooth, 

And  the  beasts  of  blood  : 

From  sickness  I charm  thee  ; 

But  earth  which  is  mine, 

Its  fruits  shall  deny  thee  ; 

And  water  shall  hear  me, 

And  know  thee  and  fly  thee  ; 

And  the  winds  shall  not  touch  thee 
When  they  pass  by  thee, 

And  the  dews  shall  not  wet  thee, 

When  they  fall  nigh  thee.  . . . 

And  the  curse  shall  be  on  thee 
For  ever  and  ever.” 


1.  72  On  Good  Friday,  during  the  Reproaches,  there  is 
sung,  from  answering  choirs,  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  : 


Hagios  O Theos, 
Sanctus  Deus, 


i 


O holy  God. 


Hagios  ischyros, 
Sanctus  fortis, 


Holy,  strong. 


Hagios  athanatos, 
eleison  imas. 

Sanctus  immortalis, 
miserere  nobis. 


Holy,  immortal,  have 
mercy  upon  us. 
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“ Dr.  Probst — Lehre  und  Gebet,  p.  269 — goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  this  portion  of  the  liturgy  of  Good  Friday  (ay  10$  etc.), 
is,  with  the  exception  of  the  Canon  of  the  Mass,  the  oldest  part 
of  the  Roman  Missal.”  (Fr.  Thurston,  S.J.,  on  Ceremonies 
of  Good  Friday). 

1.  76  The  simple  verse  form  of  this  plain  act  of  faith, 
where  one  man’s  voice  is  as  any  other’s  ; and  the  individual, 
though  to  himself  everything,  is  yet  as  nothing. 

1.  108  St.  John,  in  Browning’s  A Death  in  the  Desert . 
not  so  near  the  last  moment,  is  roused,  and  speaks  : 

“ So  is  myself  withdrawn  into  my  depths, 

The  soul  retreated  from  the  perished  brain 
Whence  it  was  wont  to  feel  and  use  the  world 
Through  these  dull  members,  done  with  long  ago. 

Yet  I myself  remain  ; I feel  myself  : 

And  there  is  nothing  lost.  Let  be,  awhile.” 

1.  125  This  crescendo  and  climax,  this  outburst  of  a cry  ; 
in  the  broken  form  of  the  verse,  in  the  loosening  of  the  sounds, 
in  the  open  and  widening  vowels,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
author’s  intense  feeling  that  style  is  the  writer’s  own  life, 
heart  and  head. 

1.  130  The  Recommendation  of  a Departing  Soul,  by 
the  priest ; with  responding  Amens  from  those  present.  From 
the  Ritual.  Here  versified. 

1.  144  In  the  Rituale  Romanum  : “ And  as  thou  deliv- 
erest  that  Blessed  Virgin  and  martyr,  Saint  Thecla,  from  three 
most  cruel  torments,  so  vouchsafe  to  deliver  the  soul  of  this 
Thy  servant  and  bring  it  to  the  participation  of  Thy  heavenly 
joy.  Amen.” 

G 
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The  three  torments  : flames  extinguished  by  rain  ; wild 
beasts  driven  off  by  a lioness  ; monsters  killed  by  lightning 
flash.  So  tell  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla , (published  in  Eng- 
lish as  part  of  the  ‘ Apocryphal  New  Testament,’  by  Simpkin 
Marshall ; being  an  extract  from  the  Acta  Pauli , of  which  a 
Coptic  version  has  recently  been  found),  one  of  the  early  Christ- 
ian writings — written  in  the  Apostolic  age,  Cardinal  Baronius 
judged  ; in  the  2nd  century,  some  hold, — with  so  much  found- 
ation in  facts,  thinks  Sir  W.  Ramsay,  (in  The  Church  and  the 
Roman  Empire ),  that  there  was  a Thecla,  a disciple  of  St.  Paul. 
She  is  mentioned  by  SS.  Cyprian,  Augustine,  Chrysostom,  and 
others  in  the  fourth  century.  These  Acts , Hamack  believes, 
were,  in  Southern  Gaul,  at  one  time  held  as  Canonical  Scripture. 
But  Pope  Gelasius  I.  (492 — 496),  in  his  Decree  against  Apoc- 
ryphal books,  inserted  these  Acts  among  such.  Tertullian  had 
said  that  the  Acta  Pauli  were  forged  by  a priest,  who  “ confessed 
that  he  did  so  out  of  respect  to  Paul.” 

The  name  St.  Thecla  is  the  only  name  introduced  here  in 
the  Ritual,  that  is  later  than  our  Lord’s  day  ; and  the  only  one 
not  in  the  Bible. 

1.  147  Cardinal  Newman  wrote  this  his  ' Prayer  for  a 
Happy  Death  ’ : ' 

“ Oh,  my  Lord  and  Saviour,  support  me  in  that  hour  in  the  strong  arms 
of  Thy  Sacraments,  and  by  the  fresh  fragrance  of  Thy  consolations.  Let  the 
absolving  words  be  said  over  me,  and  the  holy  oil  sign  and  seal  me,  and  Thy 
own  body  be  my  food,  and  Thy  Blood  my  sprinkling ; and  let  my  sweet 
Mother,  Mary,  breathe  on  me,  and  my  Angel  whisper  peace  to  me,  and  my 
glorious  Saints  ....  smile  upon  me  ; that  in  them  all,  and  through 
them  all,  I may  receive  the  gift  of  perseverance,  and  die,  as  I desire  to  live, 
in  Thy  faith,  in  Thy  Church,  in  Thy  service,  and  in  Thy  love,  Amen.” 


But  long  before  the  writer  was  in  Catholic  communion, 
he  had  this  thought,  for  Hora  Novissima,  in  words  written 
‘ At  Sea,’  in  1833  : — 
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“ Whene’er  goes  forth  Thy  dread  command, 
And  my  last  hour  is  nigh, 

Lord,  grant  me  in  a Christian  land, 

As  I was  bom,  to  die. 

I pray  not,  Lord,  that  friends  may  be, 

Or  kindred,  standing  by, — 

Choice  blessing  ! which  I leave  to  Thee 
To  grant  me  or  deny. 

But  let  my  failing  limbs  beneath 
My  Mother’s  smile  recline  ; 

And  prayers  sustain  my  labouring  breath 
From  out  her  sacred  shrine. 

And  let  the  cross  beside  my  bed 
In  its  dread  Presence  rest : 

And  let  the  absolving  words  be  said, 

To  ease  a laden  breast.” 


].  149  This  passage  almost  literally  translated  from 
the  Ritual.  It  precedes  the  prayers  above  : ‘ Libera,  Domine, 
animam  servi  tui.  Rescue  him,  O Lord.’ 

1,  174  Warfare  the  Condition  of  Victory,  an  Oxford 
Newman  sermon  of  1838,  has  the  thought  : — 

“ Christ  is  already  in  that  place  of  peace,  which  is  all  in  all 

He  is  in  the  very  abyss  of  peace,  where  there  is  no  voice  of  tumult  or  distress, 
but  a stillness, — stillness,  that  greatest  and  most  awful  of  all  goods  which 
we  can  fancy.” 


Beata  Valma  ove  non  corre  tempo.  (Michael  Angelo). 
Blest  is  that  soul  where  time  doth  run  no  more. 


1.  178  A dream,  within  the  dream  of  a real  experience. 
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11.  178 — 189  Admirable  verse.  As  if  one  were  to  call 

attention  to  the  breathing  of  Miranda’s  lines  : 

**  To  cry  to  the  sea  that  roar’d  to  us,  to  sigh 
To  the  winds  whose  pity,  sighing  back  again, 

Did  us  but  loving  wrong.”  ( Tempest  1.2. 149). 


1.  194  One  is  almost  ashamed  to  ask,  can  Newman 
have  thought,  for  contradiction,  of  Leigh  Hunt’s  clownish 
Reflections  of  a Dead  Body.  The  soul  within  the  just  dead 
body  speaks  : — 


" What  change  is  this  ! what  joy  ! what  depth  of  rest  ! 

What  suddenness  of  withdrawal  from  all  pain 
Into  all  bliss  ? into  a balm  so  perfect 
I do  not  even  smile  ! I tried  but  now, 

With  the  breath’s  end,  to  speak  to  the  dear  face  [His  wife  near] 
That  watches  me — and  lo  ! all  in  an  instant, 

Instead  of  toil,  and  a weak  weltering  tear, 

I am  all  peace,  all  happiness,  all  power, 

Laid  on  some  throne  in  space. — Great  God  ! I am  dead. 

Dear  hearts  ! they  have  all  come, 

And  think  me  dead — me,  who  so  know  I’m  living. 

The  vitalest  creature  in  this  fleshly  room. 

I part ; and  with  my  Spirit’s  eyes,  full  open’d 
Will  look  upon  them.” 


Here’s  a difference,  indeed  ! May  it  be,  that  in  the  grotesque 
* ah  ah’s,’  of  Leigh  Hunt’s  dead  body,  there  is  the  ironical 
origin  of  Newman’s  demons  ’ ‘ Ha  ! ha  ! ’ (11.  452  sqq.)  ? 


And  was  that  me  ? — that  hollow-cheek’d  pale  thing. 

Shatter’d  with  passions,  worn  with  cares 

I thy  life, 

Life  of  thy  life,  bird  of  the  bird,  ah  ha  ! 

Turn  my  face  forth  to  heav’n ah  ha  ! ah  ha  ! ” 
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There  is  more  of  it. 

1.  235  “ What  can  be  more  beautiful  than  Handel’s, 

Mozart’s,  and  Beethoven’s  melodies  ” — longing  for  ‘ melody  ; 5 
“ very  much  disappointed,”  in  a great  modern  oratorio, 
“ not  to  meet  with  a beautiful  melody  from  beginning  to 
end  ” — wrote  this  poet  and  violinist.  He  would  allow  young 
men  who  played  with  him — so  we  read — to  “ start  with 
Corelli,  and  go  on  to  Romberg,  Haydn,  and  Mozart  ” ; but 
“ their  ultimate  goal  was  Beethoven.” 

The  passages  of  love  of  music,  in  this  poem,  of  melody, 
of  harmony,  are  the  ecstasy  of  a music-worshipper,  of  a believer 
in  great  truths  in  the  world  of  sound.  (. Introduction , p.  35). 
The  movement,  the  crescendo,  the  trembling,  and  the  glory 
and  joy  of  these  passages — 11.  594,  664,  740,  762,  788 — are 
touches  of  fineness  and  of  splendour,  incomparably  more 
beautiful  than  the  choral  singing  which  calls  them  forth,  and 
which  is  meant,  doubtless,  to  be  didactic  and  instructive,  after 
the  manner  of  a dramatic  chorus,  and  to  suggest  continuous, 
unchanging  praise. 

1.  236  The  rising  of  the  singing,  the  soaring,  the  happy 
satisfaction,  at  the  end  of  the  second  part  of  Faust,  may  ac- 
company the  reader  here — he  that  is  not  against  us  is  on  our 
side — 

<£fyor  seliger  Krtaben  (um  ben  Ijocfysten  (Sipfel  freisenb). 

I?anbe  nerscfylingei 
^reube  3um  Hincperein 
Hegi  <£udj  mtb  singet 
l^eiltge  (Sefiible  bretn  ; 

(Sottlid?  belefjret 
Diirfi  nertraun, 

Den  3br  nerefyret 
tDerbet  3br  scfjaun. 
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€nge  1 (scfjmebenb  in  ber  fyofjem  2ltmospf?dre,  ^austen's  Unsterblicfjes  tragenb). 

(Sercttet  ist  bas  eble  (Slteb 
Der  (Scistenuelt  com  Bosen  : 

We r immcr  strebenb  stcfy  bemufyt 
Den  fonnen  mir  erlosen  ; 

Unb  fyat  an  ifym  bte  £tebe  gar 
Don  oben  dfyeil  genommen, 

Begegnet  ifprt  bte  seltge  Scfjaar 
ITCit  fyer3licfyem  tDillfommen. 

{Chorus  of  Blessed  Boys  (circling  round  the  highest  summit). 

Hands  now  enring  ye 
Joyously  wheeling  ! 

Soar  ye  and  sing  ye 
With  holiest  feeling  ! 

The  Teacher  before  ye, 

Trust,  and  be  bold  ! 

Whom  ye  adore,  ye 
Him  shall  behold. 

Angels  (soaring  in  the  higher  atmosphere,  bearing  the  immortal  part  of  Faust). 

The  noble  spirit  now  is  free, 

And  saved  from  evil  scheming : 

Whoe’er  aspires  unweariedly 
Is  not  beyond  redeeming. 

And  if  he  feels  the  grace  of  Love 
That  from  on  High  is  given, 

The  Blessed  Hosts  that  wait  above 
Shall  welcome  him  to  Heaven  ! 

1.  291  Was  the  noble  Frenchman  not  pious  who  said  : 
I know  not  what  the  heart  of  a bad  man  is  like  ; but  I have 
looked  into  the  heart  of  an  ordinary  man,  and  it  is  a thing 
terrible  to  see. 


1.  321  In  1872  the  poet  wrote  to  a Jesuit  professor  who 
had  used  part  of  his  Grammar  of  Assent  with  novices  ; and 
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they  prayed  gratefully  for  the  author  : — “ I am  astonished 
and  highly  pleased  to  find  you  have  been  able  to  use  in  teaching 
what  I have  said  .... 

Also  I am  highly  grateful  to  you  for  your  prayers,  and 
think  myself  very  lucky  to  have  gained  them  by  anything  I 
have  written.  It  is  all  my  Guardian  Angel’s  doing,  who  I 
always  think  is  the  best  Angel  any  man  ever  had.” 

1.  342  In  the  Ritual,  when  the  soul  has  departed : 
“ Subvenite,  Sancti  Dei ; occurrite  Angeli  Domini,  suscipientes 
animam  ejus,  offerentes  earn  in  conspectu  Altissimi.” 

1.  373  That  name  in  English  literature  associated  with 
honest  dealing  with  himself,  and  plain  speaking,  Dr.  Johnson, 
has  been  quoted  ( Introduction  p.  12),  for  the  fear  that  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom.  He  said,  further  (aet.  75), 

“ O my  friend,  the  approach  of  death  is  very  dreadful.  I am  afraid  to 
think  on  that  which  I know  I cannot  avoid.  It  is  vain  to  look  round  and 
round  for  that  help  which  cannot  be  had.  Yet  we  hope  and  hope,  and  fancy 
that  he  who  has  lived  to-day  may  live  to-morrow. 

“ As  I cannot  be  sure  that  I have  fulfilled  the  conditions  on  which  salva- 
tion is  granted,  I am  afraid  that  I may  be  one  of  those  who  shall  be  damned.” 

“ I do  not  forget  the  merits  of  my  Redeemer  ; but  my 

Redeemer  has  said  that  He  will  set  some  on  His  right  hand,  and  some  on  His 
left.”  “ I shall  never  be  a Papist  unless  on  the  near  approach  of  death,  of 
which  I have  a very  great  terror.” 

Then  : 

“ I will  take  no  more  physick,  not  even  my  opiates  ; for  I have  prayed 
that  I may  render  up  my  soul  to  God  unclouded.”  The  fear  was  cast  out. 
‘ ‘ The  Doctor,  from  the  time  that  he  was  certain  that  death  was  near,  appeared 
perfectly  resigned,  was  seldom  or  never  out  of  temper,  and  often  said  to  his 

faithful  servant,  who  gave  this  account : 4 Attend to  the 

salvation  of  your  soul ; which  is  the  object  of  the  greatest  importance.’  ” 
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1.  396  Job  I.,  6.  “ Now,  on  a certain  day  when  the  sons  of  God  came 

to  stand  before  the  Lord,  Satan  also  was  present  among  them.  And  the  Lord 
said  to  him  : Whence  comest  thou  ? And  he  answered  and  said  : I have 
gone  round  about  the  earth,  and  walked  through  it.  And  the  Lord  said  to 
him  : Hast  thou  considered  my  servant  Job,  ....  a simple  and  up- 
right man,  and  fearing  God  ? And  Satan  answering  said  : 

‘ Doth  Job  fear  God  in  vain  ? Stretch  forth  thy  hand  a little, 

and  touch  all  that  he  hath,  and  see  if  he  curseth  [‘  blesseth,’  as  euphemism] 
thee  not  to  thy  face.’  ” 

“Thy  children  are  dead ” 

“ Job  said  : * The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away  ; as  it  hath 
pleased  the  Lord,  so  is  it  done  : blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.’ 

“ In  all  things  Job  sinned  not  by  his  lips,  nor  spoke  he  any  foolish  thing 
against  God.” 

1.  420  “ The  great  seraphic  lords  and  cherubim  ” of 

Paradise  Lost — how  they  fell, 

‘ * Hurled  headlong  flaming  from  the  ethereal  sky. 

With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion  down 
To  bottomless  perdition  there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire 
Who  durst  defy  the  Omnipotent  to  arms.” 


They  are  the  great  weavers  of  crimes  : the  proud  spirits, 

“ godlike  shapes  and  forms 
Excelling  human,  princely  dignities. 

And  Powers  that  erst  in  Heav’n  sat  on  thrones,” — now  “ in 
utter  darkness,”  “ darkness  visible,” 

“ o’er  whelmed 

With  floods  and  whirlwinds  of  tempestuous  fire  ; ” but  still 
“ mighty  cherubim  ” : 

“ highly  they  raged 

Against  the  Highest ; 

Hurling  defiance  toward  the  vault  of  Heav’n.” 


1.  420  Newman’s  strength — and  it  may  be  said,  Bos- 
suet’s  ; with  a French  difference — was  not  afraid  of  such 
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“ inelegant  ” things,  even  in  language  not  diabolically  teeth- 
gnashing. 

(a)  As,  of  the  agent  of  a London  company,  in  Attica,  to  whom 
would  not  occur 

“ any  admiration  of  the  dark  violet  billows  with  their  white  edges  down 
below  ; nor  of  those  graceful  fan -like  jets  of  silver  upon  the  rocks,  which 
slowly  rise  aloft  like  water  spirits  from  the  deep,  then  shiver,  and  break,  and 
spread,  and  shroud  themselves,  and  disappear,  in  a soft  mist  of  foam  ; nor 
of  the  gentle,  incessant  heaving  and  panting  of  the  whole  liquid  plain  ; nor 
of  the  long  waves  keeping  steady  time,  like  a line  of  soldiery,  as  they  resound 
upon  the  hollow  shore, — he  would  not  deign  to  notice  the  restless  living 
element  at  all,  except  to  bless  his  stars  that  he  was  not  upon  it.”  ( University 
Sketches , 1854). 


(b)  Of  Kingsley — preface  to  Apologia,  as  it  was  in  the  first 
edition,  (1864) — 

“ At  the  very  time  he  is  recording  this  magnanimous  resolution — not  to  with- 
draw a concession — he  lets  it  out  of  the  bag  that  his  relinquishment  of  it  is 
only  a profession  and  a pretence.” 

(c)  And  : 

“ I will  but  say  that  I scorn  and  detest  lying,  and  quibbling,  and  double- 
tongued  practice,  and  slyness  and  cunning,  and  smoothness,  and  cant,  and 
pretence,  quite  as  much  as  any  Protestants  hate  them  ; and  I pray  to  be 
kept  from  the  snare  of  them.  But  all  this  is  just  now  by  the  bye  ; my  present 
subject  is  Mr.  Kingsley.”  (Ib.) 

(d)  1867  to  Hope  Scott : 

“ No  one  but  myself  knows  how  intensely  anxious  I have  been,  since  I have 
been  a Catholic  [i.e.,  since  1845],  never  to  say  anything  without  good  theo- 
logical authority  for  saying  it ; . . . . yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  I am 

lodged  at  with  suspicion  at  Rome,  because  I will  not  go  the  whole  hog  in  all 
the  extravagances  of  the  school  of  the  day  ” [as  Louis  Veuillot  in  France  and 
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W.  G.  Ward  in  England — who  were  destined  not  to  have  their  wish,  in  a 
definition  by  the  coming  Vatican  Council  of  some  unlimited  Infallibility  of 
the  Pope]  ; “ and  I cannot  move  my  finger  without  giving  offence.” 

But,  indeed,  * at  Rome  ’ did  not  mean  Rome,  the  Holy 
See.  And  Newman  came  to  write  in  1872,  concerning  that 
year  1867 — 68  : 

“ I consider  that  the  Pope  [Pius  IX.]  having  sent  to  Dr.  [afterwards  Cardinal] 
Cullen  to  ask  about  the  character  and  drift  of  my  writings,  and  Dr.  Cullen 
having  reported  to  him  most  favourably,  and  he  (the  Pope)  having  wished 
this  distinctly  to  be  told  me,  and  then  two  years  after  having  invited  me  as 
a theologian  to  the  Ecumenical  Council  (1870),  altogether  wipes  off  Mr. 
Martin  [the  English  Catholic  newspaper  correspondent  in  Rome,  who  had 
hinted  about  Newman  being  unorthodox],  etc.,  etc.” 

The  following  passages  from  Bossuet  illustrate  the  com- 
parison suggested  : — 

(a)  “ Enfin  l’ennemi  decampe  ; c’est  ce  que  le  prince  attendait.” 
(Oraison  funebre  de  Louis  de  Bourbon). 

(b)  “ Apr&s  que,  par  le  dernier  effort  de  notre  courage  nous  avons 
pour  ainsi  dire  surmonte  la  mort,  elle  eteint  en  nous  jusqu’a  ce  courage  par 
lequel  nous  semblions  la  defier.  La  voila,  malgre  ce  grand  coeur,  cette 
princesse,  si  admiree,  si  cherie  ! la  voila  telle  que  la  mort  nous  l’a  faite  ! 
Encore  ce  reste  tel  quel  va-t-il  disparaitre.”  ( Oraison  funibre  d'Hcnriette 
d’Angleterre.)  And  Bossuet  declared  : “ Qui  ne  voit  qu’il  fallait  plut6t,  pour 
la  gloire  de  la  nation,  former  la  langue  fran9aise,  afin  qu’on  vlt  prendre  a 
nos  discours  un  tour  plus  vif  et  plus  libre  ? ” 

1.  429  Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  Newman  than 
this  putting  the  case  against  himself,  his  ideals,  and  his  beliefs, 
as  strongly  as  the  opponent  can  desire.  His  gravamen  against 
Kingsley  was  the  latter’s  apparent  incapacity  to  put  himself 
in  another’s  place,  resulting  in  Kingsley’s  becoming  to  Newman 
“ a furious,  foolish  fellow  ” ; one  (as  he  said  of  himself)  “ fur- 
iously carried  away  by  his  feelings  ” ; this,  “ coruscating 
person  ” ; no  ignoble  enthusiast,  indeed.  “ But,”  adds  the 
Apologia’s  author,  hearing  his  accuser  had  died,  “ I have  always 
hoped  that  by  good  luck  I might  meet  him,  feeling  sure  that 
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there  would  be  no  embarrassment  on  my  part  ; and  I said 
Mass  for  his  soul  as  soon  as  I heard  of  his  death.” 

1.  436  Lord  Coleridge,  (Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge’s  great- 
nephew),  Newman’s  host  sometimes,  writes,  of  May  29,  1883. 

“ To-day  he  (Cardinal  Newman),  said  he  would  like  to  take  my  little  boy 
Johnnie  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  together  they  went,  and  hand  in  hand 
wandered  about  there.  Johnnie  has  no  fear  of  him,  and  prattles  away  to 
him,  while  the  old  man  allowrs  the  boy  to  draw  him  on  from  cage  to  cage.” 

And  writing  of  Newman  generally  : 

“ He  bore  about  him  the  perfect  humility  of  true  greatness.  His  face  had 
a strange  wistfulness,  and  his  eyes  seemed  habitually  to  be  gazing  beyond  * 
and  through  the  visible  things  of  this  world  about  him,  to  some  vision  far  | 
distant  and  unsubstantial.  There  was  always  a sense  of  deep  power  behind  i 
his  unruffled  gentleness  and  urbanity.”  1 

1.  446  This  author  judged  that 

“ Worldly-minded  men,  however  rich,  if  they  are  Catholics,  cannot,  till  they 
utterly  lose  their  faith,  be  the  same  as  those  who  are  external  to  the  Church  ; 
they  have  an  instinctive  veneration  for  those  who  have  the  traces  of  heaven 
upon  them,  and  they  praise  what  they  do  not  imitate.  Such  men  have  an 
idea  before  them  that  a Protestant  nation  has  not.  They  have  the  idea  of 
a saint.” 

1.  452  These  demoniacal  “ Ha  ! ha’s  !”  were  an  after- 
thought. 

1.  467  As  II.  Faust  V,  the  Himmlische  Heerschaar 
sings  : 

^olcjet,  (Sesattbfe, 
fjimmelsnenD  anbte, 

(Semacblicfyen  ^lugs  ! 

Siinben  neraeben, 

Staub  3U  beleben, 

2Hlen  Haturen 
^reunbltcbe  Spuren 
mirfet  tm  Scfyroeben 
Des  tneilenben  ^uas  ! 
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And  Mephistopheles  : 

ITCtsstonenfyor'  id?,  garsiiges  (Seflimper, 

Don  oben  fommfs  mit  unmill!ommenben  dag  ; 
<£s  ist  bas  bubisdvmabdjenfyafte  (Sestiimper, 
tDie  ftommelnber  (Besdjmacf  sidfs  Iiebert  mag. 

misst  mie  mtr,  in  tiefuerrudjten  Stunben, 
Demidjtung  sannen  mensdjlidjem  (Bescfyledjt ; 
Das  Sdjanblidjste  mas  mir  erfunben, 

3st  ifjrer  2lnbadjt  eben  redjt. 

Ste  fommett  gleissnerisdj,  bie  £affen  ! 

So  fyaben  sie  uns  martdjen  meggesdptappt, 
Befriegen  uns  mit  unsem  eignen  IDaffen  ; 

<£s  sinb  aucf?  deufcl,  bodj  nerfappt. 

( The  Heavenly  Host : 


Envoys,  unhindered, 
Heavenly  kindred, 
Follow  us  here  ! 
Sinners  forgiving. 

Dust  to  make  living  ! 
Lovingest  features 
Unto  all  creatures 
Show  in  your  swaying, 
Delaying  career. 


Mephistopheles  : 

Discords  I hear,  a harsh,  disgusting  strumming. 
Flung  from  above  with  the  unwelcome  day  ; 

’Tis  that  emasculate  and  bungled  humming 
Which  Pious  Cant  delights  in,  every  way. 

You  know  how  we,  atrociously  contented, 
Destruction  for  the  human  race  have  planned  ; 
But  the  most  infamous  that  we’ve  invented 
Is  just  the  thing  their  prayers  demand. 

The  fops,  they  come  as  hypocrites  to  fool  us  ! 
Thus  many  have  they  snatched  before  our  eyes  ! 
With  our  own  weapons  they  would  overrule  us  ; 
They’re  also  Devils — in  disguise.) 
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The  piety  of  the  chorus  in  Prometheus  Bound  at  the  close 
warns  : 

01  7TpOOKVVOVVT€S  TTJV  * A8pdoT€iaV  O0<f>ol. 


It  is  to  the  scorn  of  impiety,  (however  much  afflicted),  that 
^Eschylus  allots  the  answer  : 

aepov,  Trpooevxov,  6u>ttt€  tov  Kparouvr * dec 
ipol  S’lAacraov  Zijvos  rj  prjbev  peAei. 

(Ttp.vooTop.6s  yt  Kal  <f>povrj paros  irAecos 

6 pvQoS  ioriv,  a»S  dtdiV  VTTTiptTOV. 

floeAdera)  at  pri-nod'  cos  eyco  Zlios 
yvioprjv  (fropTjdtls  drjAvvovs  yevqoopai 
Kal  Anraprjaa)  tov  peya  OTvyovptvov 
ywaiKopipois  VTTTtdopaoiv  ytpcov 
Avoai  pt  htopwv  rojvSt' 

rotaS’  err*  ipol  pmr),  AioQtv 
Ttvyovoa  <f>6j3ov  aTtlyti  ifravepws. 

(“  Yet  they  are  wise  who  worship  Adrastea  ” [Nemesis]. 

* ' Worship  and  pray  ; fawn  on  the  powers  that  be  ; 

But  Jove  to  me  is  less  than  very  nothing. 


This  solemn  mouthing,  this  proud  pomp  of  phrase, 

Beseems  the  lackey  of  the  gods 

Deem  not  that  I to  win  a smile  from  Jove, 

Will  spread  a maiden  smoothness  o’er  my  soul. 
And  importune  the  foe  whom  most  I hate 
With  womanish  uplifting  of  the  hands. 


Doubtless  now  the  tyrant  gathers 
All  his  hoarded  wrath  to  whelm  me.”) 
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1.  529  The  English  philosopher,  Bishop  Butler  (1692- 
1752),  author  of  The  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed , 
to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature , from  whom  Newman 
learnt  the  lesson  of  the  sacramental  view  of  things  externally, 
as  the  garment  of  things  unseen,  has  these  words  : 

“ Consider  then  : when  we  shall  have  put  off  this  mortal  body;  when  we 
shall  be  divested  of  sensual  appetites ; and  those  processions  which  are  now 
the  means  of  gratification  shall  be  of  no  avail ; wThen  the  restless  scene  of 
business  and  vain  pleasures,  which  now  diverts  us  from  ourselves,  shall  be 
all  over — we,  our  proper  self,  shall  still  remain  ; we  shall  still  continue  the 
same  creatures  we  are,  with  wants  to  be  supplied,  and  capacity  of  happiness.” 


And  the  poet  disciple  : 

“ Every  being  in  that  great  concourse is  everything  to 

himself,  and  no  one  else  is  really  anything.  No  one  outside  of  him  can  really 
touch  him,  can  touch  his  soul,  his  immortality  ; he  must  live  with  himself 
for  ever.  He  has  a depth  within  him  unfathomable,  an  infinite  abyss  of  exis- 
tence ; and  the  scene  in  which  he  bears  part  for  the  moment  is  but  like  a 
gleam  of  sunshine  upon  its  surface Endeavour  to  dis- 

engage your  thoughts  and  opinions  from  the  things  that  are  seen  ; look  at 
things  as  God  looks  at  them,  and  judge  of  them  as  He  judges.  Pass  a very 
few  years,  and  you  will  actually  experience  what  as  yet  you  are  called  on  to 
believe.  There  will  be  no  need  of  the  effort  of  mind  to  which  I invite  you 
when  you  have  passed  into  the  unseen  state.  There  will  be  no  need  of  shutting 
your  eyes  to  this  world  wThen  this  world  has  vanished  from  you,  and  you  have 
nothing  before  you  but  the  Throne  of  God,  and  the  slow  but  continual  move- 
ments about  it  in  preparation  for  the  judgment.  In  that  interval,  when  you 
are  in  that  vast  receptacle  of  disembodied  souls,  what  will  be  your  thoughts 
about  the  world  you  have  left ! How  poor  will  then  seem  to  you  its  highest 
aims,  how  faint  its  keenest  pleasures,  compared  with  the  eternal  aims,  the 
infinite  pleasures,  of  which  you  will  at  length  feel  your  souls  to  be  capable.” 
(Sermon  on  The  Individuality  of  the  Soul). 


1.  586  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  who,  (in  1224,  on  Mount 
Alvemo  in  Tuscany,  where  he  had  a cell,  and  where  his  confessor 
and  disciple,  unseen,  saw  the  saint  lying  on  the  ground,  with 
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bright  light  around  him,  repeating  often  * Who  are  you,  O 
my  God,  and  my  most  sweet  Lord  ? And  who  am  I,  a base 
worm,  and  your  most  unworthy  servant ; ’ there — even  as  St. 
Bona ventura  in  his  life  of  his  founder  tells — about  the  Feast 
of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Sept.  15,  being  in  an  ecstasy 
of  love  of  Christ),  saw  a seraph,  (who  indeed  presented  our 
Lord),  rapidly  bearing  towards  him  the  figure  of  one  crucified. 
And  the  soul  of  Francis  had  passionate  love  and  longing,  and 
his  body  began  to  receive  the  marks  of  the  five  wounds  of 
Christ’s  Hands  and  Feet  and  Side  ; which  were  seen  upon 
Francis,  though  he  strove  to  hide  them,  until  his  death,  two 
years  later. 

1.  640  Fallen  man,  in  face  of  nature  a gradually  less 
and  less  helpless  savage  ; and  after  ages  evolving  into  some- 
thing nearer  the  likeness  of  created  man  in  his  higher  gifts. 
So,  the  countless  ages  admit  man’s  fall  and  man’s  progress. 

1.  648  Dreed , to  endure,  from  O.E.  dreogan.  The 
northern  English  dialect  that  we  call  Lowland  Scots,  has 
kept  the  word  in  every  day  use  ; as  in  Scott’s  prose.  And 
poetically ; as  in  Burns  : 

“ O ! wae  gae  by  his  wanton  sides, 

Sae  brawlie  he  could  flatter  ; 

Till  for  his  sake  I’m  slighted  sair. 

And  dree  the  kintra  clatter.” 

And,  indeed,  in  Ireland,  Mangan  (1803-1849),  writes  of  Siberia, 
and  exiles  there  : 


“ And  such  doom  each  drees, 

Till  hunger-gnawn 

And  cold-slain  he  at  length  sinks  there 
Yet  scarce  more  a corpse  than  ere 
His  last  breath  was  drawn.” 
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And  his  Nameless  One 

“ spent  with  toil,  dreeing  death  for  others, 

And  some  whose  hands  should  have  wrought  for  him.” 


In  1855  Browning  had  the  word — Old  Pictures  in  Florence — 

“ While  their  pictures  dree 
Such  doom.” 


Newman,  in  1865. 

1.  71 1 Febrifuge— febris,  fugare,  to  put  fever  to  flight. 

1.  762  Lintel,  properly  the  horizontal  limitellus  (lines, 
boundary),  over  the  gate.  Certainly  a * symbol  * word  here, 
in  its  singing,  echoing  sound. 

1.  776  The  Guardian  Angel,  at  1.  297,  had  said  : 


“ How  should  ethereal  natures  comprehend 
A thing  made  up  of  spirit  and  of  clay, 

Were  we  not  asked  to  nurse  it  and  to  tend, 
Linked  one  to  one  throughout  its  mortal  day  ? 


The  poet,  in  the  Oxford  Lyra  Apostolica  (XL)  had,  indeed, 
written,  in  less  pedestrian  verses  : 


“ But  feverish  thoughts  the  breast  have  swayed 
And  gloom  or  pride  is  shown. 

If  e’er  we  seek  the  garden’s  shade. 

Or  walk  the  world  alone. 

For  Adam  e’en,  before  his  sin, 

His  God  a helpmeet  found.” 
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Yet  there,  likewise,  he  had  written,  on  Melchizedek,  the  priest 
without  human  tie  : 

" Thrice  bless’d  are  they  who  feel  their  loneliness. 

Seeking  His  Presence,  Who  alone  can  bless. 

Such 

He  moulds  the  vessel  of  His  vast  design  ; 

Fatherless,  homeless,  reft  of  age  and  place, 

Severed  from  earth,  and  careless  of  its  wreck.” 


And  of  himself  in  the  Apologia  (ch.  i.),  he  mentioned, 
though  “ with  great  reluctance,”  the  “ deep  imagination  ” 
taking  possession  of  him  in  his  teens,  and  hardly  ever  leaving 
him, 

“ that  it  would  be  the  will  of  God  that  I should  lead  a single  life 

more  or  less  connected  in  my  mind  with  sacrifice  ; as,  for  instance,  missionary 
work  among  the  heathen,  to  which  I had  a great  drawing  for  some  years. 
It  also  strengthened  my  feeling  of  separation  from  the  visible  world.” 

John  Henry  Newman,  priest,  to  John  Hungerford  Pollen  (Professor 
of  Architecture,  from  whose  designs  was  founded  the  admirable  College 
Chapel  in  St.  Stephen’s  Green,  Dublin),  who  had  given  many  hostages  to 
fortune:  “ I often  think  what  poor  creatures  we  priests  are,  who,  like  the 
gentlemen  of  England,  sit  at  home  at  ease,  while  you,  married  men,  have  all 
the  merit  of  anxiety  and  toil  which  the  care  of  a family  involves.  Your 
state  is  in  fact  one  of  perfection  when  compared  with  ours,  and  there  is  a 
day  in  prospect  when  the  first  shall  be  last,  and  the  last  first.” 

For  Newman’s  own  life,  there  is,  from  Oxford,  1834,  his  dialogue,  The 
Married  and  the  Single. 

" . . . When  the  Christ  came  by  a Virgin- birth, — 

And,  spuming  father  for  His  mortal  state. 

Did  Eve  and  all  her  daughters  consecrate,  . . . 

Then  shone  the  glorious  Celibate  at  length. 

Robed  in  the  dazzling  lightnings  of  its  strength, 

Surpassing  spells  of  earth  and  marriage  vow, 

As  soul  the  body 
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Ye  countless  multitudes,  content  to  bow 
To  the  soft  thraldom  of  the  marriage  vow  ! 

Come,  tell  the  gain  which  wedlock  has  conferred 
On  man  ; and  then  the  single  shall  be  heard. 

The  married  many  thus  might  plead  .... 

‘ Nor  say  it  weds  us  to  a carnal  life, 

When  want  is  urgent  .... 

Light  heart  is  -his  who  has  no  yoke  at  home ; 

. . . Wife  and  offspring,  goods  which  go  or  stay, 

Teach  us  our  need,  and  make  us  trust  and  pray. 

Take  love  away,  and  life  would  be  defaced.’ 


Thus  marriage  pleads.  Now  let  her  rival  speak — . . 

. . . . ‘ Ah  who  has  hither  drawn  my  backward  feet, 

Changing  for  worldly  strife  my  lone  retreat  ? 

Where,  in  the  silent  chant  of  holy  deeds, 

I praise  my  God,  and  tend  the  sick  soul’s  needs  . . . 

Let  others  seek  earth’s  honours  ; be  it  mine 
One  law  to  cherish,  and  to  track  one  line, 

Straight  on  towards  heaven  to  press  with  single  bent, 

To  know  and  love  my  God,  and  then  to  die  content.’  ” 


1.  799  The  Church  even  ventures  to  exult,  on  Holy 
Saturday,  before  the  first  Mass  of  the  Resurrection — there 
have  been  theologians  who  could  not  well  bear  this  strong 
meat  of  the  word — 

“ O certe  necessarium  Adae  peccatum,  O felix  culpa,  quae  talem  ac  tan  turn 
meruit  habere  Redemptorem.” 

1.  837  “ I have  seen  Thee  this  day  face  to  face,  and  it 

sufficeth  ; I have  seen  Thee,  and  that  glance  of  Thine  is 
sufficient  for  a century  of  sorrow,  in  the  nether  prison.  I 
will  live  on  that  look  of  Thine,  though  I see  Thee  not,  till  I 
see  Thee  again,  never  to  part  from  Thee  . . . Nothing 

can  harm  me,  nothing  discompose  me  . . . • I will  raise 

my  voice,  and  chant  a perpetual  Confiteor  to  Thee  and  to  Thy 
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Saints  in  that  dreary  valley  ; . . . to  all  Saints  will  I 

address  my  supplication,  that  they  may  ‘ remember  me,  and 
make  mention  of  me  unto  the  King,  that  He  bring  me  out  of 
prison.’  And  then  at  length  God  shall  wipe  away  every  tear 
from  my  eyes,  and  death  shall  be  no  longer,  nor  mourning,  nor 
crying,  nor  pain  any  more,  for  the  former  things  are  passed 
away.”  (Newman’s  Discourses  to  Mixed  Congregations,  ii. 
‘ Neglect  of  Divine  Calls  and  Warnings.’) 

1.  848  Matthew  Arnold,  in  1885,  looked  back,  and  seemed 
to  echo  the  other  harmony  of  the  poet’s  prose,  as  it,  too,  spoke 
of  Life  and  Death,  of  time  and  eternity  : 


“ Forty  years  ago,  when  I was  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford,  voices  were  in 
the  air  there  which  haunt  my  memory  still.  Happy  the  man  who  in  that 
susceptible  season  of  youth,  hears  such  voices  ! they  are  a possession  to  him 

for  ever The  name  of  Cardinal  Newman  is  a great  name  to  the 

imagination  still ; his  genius  and  his  style  are  still  things  of  power.  But  he 

is  over  eighty  years  old Forty  years  ago,  ....  who  could 

resist  the  charm  of  that  spiritual  apparition,  gliding  in  the  dim  afternoon 
light  through  the  aisles  of  St.  Mary’s,  rising  into  the  pulpit,  and  then,  in  the 
most  entrancing  of  voices,  breaking  the  silence  with  words  and  thoughts 
which  were  a religious  music — subtle,  sweet,  mournful  ? I seem  to  hear  him 
still,  saying  : * After  the  fever  of  life,  after  wearinesses  and  sicknesses,  fightings 
and  despondings,  languor  and  fretfulness,  struggling  and  succeeding  ; after 
all  the  changes  and  chances  of  this  troubled,  unhealthy  state — at  length 
comes  death,  at  length  the  white  throne  of  God,  at  length  the  beatific  vision.’  ” 


1.  863  Newman’s  Meditation  on  the  Feast  of  All  Saints 
is  cited  by  his  biographer  “ as  giving  his  ruling  thought 
through  life  ” : — 

“ . . . . Then  say  to  Him  whatever  comes  into  your  mind  to  say;  for 

instance  : — 4 They  are  before  the  throne  of  God  and  serve  Him  day  and  night 
in  His  Temple  ! ’ * They  shall  hunger  nor  thirst  any  more.’  ' The  Lamb 

shall  lead  them  to  the  fountains  of  living  waters.’ 
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“ My  dear  Lord  and  Saviour,  shall  I ever  see  Thee  in  heaven  ? This 
world  is  very  beautiful,  very  attractive,  and  there  are  many  things  and  persons 
whom  I love  in  it.  But  Thou  art  the  most  beautiful  and  best  of  all.  Make 
me  acknowledge  this  with  all  my  heart,  as  well  as  by  faith,  and  in  my  reason.” 

1.  871  Part  of  Psalm  LXXXIX. 

In  his  University  lecture  on  Literature , before  the  Catholic 
University  in  Dublin,  Newman  as  its  Rector  said  : 

‘ * Scripture  easy  of  translation  ! then  why  have  we  so  few  good  translators  ? 
Why  is  it  that  there  has  been  such  great  difficulty  in  combining  the  two 
necessary  qualities,  fidelity  to  the  original  and  purity  in  the  adopted  ver- 
nacular ? Why  is  it  that  the  authorised  versions  of  the  Church  are  often 
so  inferior  to  the  original  as  compositions,  except  that  the  Church  is  bound 
above  all  things  to  see  that  the  version  is  doctrinally  correct,  and  in  a difficult 
problem  is  obliged  to  put  up  with  defects  in  what  is  of  secondary  importance, 
provided  she  secure  what  is  of  first  ? ” 
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VARIOUS  READINGS 

It  has  been  said  that  the  textual  changes  made  by  Newman 
were  for  the  better.  Few  will  question  this,  of  those  who 
will  weigh  and  consider  the  following  examples.  The  earlier 
examples  (of  this  first  set)  are  changes  to  satisfy  the  ear  at 
least ; the  later  changes  satisfy,  perhaps,  something  more  : — 
I.  233  “ I cannot  of  the  music  rightly  say  ” 

{not,  “ I cannot  of  the  music  duly  say  ”) 

1.  290  “ How  patient,  prompt,  and  lavish  at  his  need  ” 

{not,  “ lavish  in  his  need  ”) 

1.  740  “ a grand  mysterious  harmony  ” 

{not,  “ a deep  mysterious  harmony  ”) 

L741  " It  floods” 

{not,  *•  It  rushes  o’er  ”) 

1.  837  " Ah . “ Praise  to  His  Name  ” 

{not,  Ha  ! ” “ Praise  be  to  God  “) 

1.  885  “ Softly  and  gently,  dearly-ransomed  soul  ” 

{not,  “ Softly  and  gently,  dearest,  sweetest  soul  ”) 

1.  894  “ Shall  tend,  and  nurse,  and  lull  thee,  as  thou 

liest  ” 

{not,  “ soothe  thee  . . . . ”) 

1 897  “ Farewell,  but  not  for  ever,  brother  dear  ” 

{not,  “ dearest  friend  ” 

nor,  “ loving  friend  ”) 

[Though  those  earlier  readings,  in  this  last  passage,  be  not 
uncharacteristic  of  the  writer  ; nor  yet  the  “ dearest,  sweet- 
est soul  ” of  1.  885]. 
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1.  900  “ And  I will  come  and  wake  thee  on  the  morrow  ” 

[not,  “ fetch  thee ”) 

The  following  changes  (in  this  second  set  here  given) 
express  something  fitting  in  the  meaning  also,  and  even  in  the 
theological  meaning  : — 


1.  269  “ With  what  a love,  what  soft  persuasive  might 

Victorious  over  the  stubborn  fleshly  heart.” 

( changed  from 

wilful  heart  ”) 

1.  316  “ By  whom  the  suppliant  prisoner  is  set  free  ” 

(changed  from 

“ suppliant  captive ”) 


1.  325  “ fain  would  know 

A maze  of  things,  were  it  but  meet  to  ask.” 

(changed  from 

right  to  ask  ”) 

1.  557  “ How,  even  now,  the  consummated  Saints 

See  God  in  heaven  I may  not  explicate  ” 

(changed  from 

I may  not  tell  to  thee  ”) 


Then  a further  set  of  changes. 

Newman,  as  already  stated,  did  not  shrink  from 
colloquial  ways  of  speech  ; but 

1.  456  “ We  cry  his  pardon  ” 

was  changed  from  the  too  well-worn 

“ We  beg  your  pardon  ” ; 

and  perhaps  he  shrank,  otherwise,  when 
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1.  787  “ Slay  His  darling  Son  ” 

was  changed  from  the  devil’s  earlier  mock, 

“ His  pampered  Son.” 


Still 

1.  467  “ So  priestlings  prate  ” 

is  characteristically  vigorous  in  the  mouth  of  an  adversary. 
(The  earlier  reading  was  merely  that 

" priestlings  say  ”) 

And  * grasped  ’ has  the  same  quality,  in  the  following  : 

1.  357  “ But  what  is  long  is  short,  and  swift  is  slow, 

And  near  is  distant,  as  received  and  grasped 
By  this  mind  and  by  that.” 

(The  earlier  reading  was 

“ received  and  seen  ”) 

The  author  wanted  to  say,  instead  of 

1.  1 19  “ A fierce  and  restless  fright  begins  to  fill 

The  mansion  of  my  soul,” 

that  it  was 

“ fierce  extatic  fright ” 


But  his  good  taste  or  judgment  overcame  him. 


1.  666  “ Swelling  and  dying,  echoing  round  about, 

Now  here,  now  distant,  wild  and  beautiful.” 


(The  author  hesitated  between  this,  and 
“ Now  there,  now  distant 


and 


“ Now  near,  now  distant 


Which  is  best  ? Perhaps  ‘ there  ’). 
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1.  879  In  the  Psalm,  as  to  the  form  of  the  translation 
of  v.  9,  there  can  be  no  doubt  : the  earlier  reading 

“ In  those  days  to  come  we  shall  be  in  pleasure  ” 


has  happily  been  transformed  into 

“We  shall  rejoice  and  be  in  pleasure  all  our  days.” 

1.  899  “ Swiftly  shall  pass  the  night  of  trial  here.” 

(One  is  inclined  to  think  that,  for  once,  the  earlier  reading  is 
the  better  : 

“ Swift  shall  the  night  of  trial  have  an  end.” 


Yet,  perhaps,  not  so  : for  the  earlier  reading  has  more  effort, 
has  less  of  this  peace  of  suffering  in  confidence.) 
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